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PERTINENT FACTS ON CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Statistical studies that have been made during the past fifteen 
years have shown the remarkable expansion of Catholic secondary 
education during this period. The data presented by these 
studies have consequently been of assistance to Catholic edu- 
cators in solving many of the problems that have resulted from 
this growth. The latest survey of secondary education that has 
been made by the N. C. W. C. Department of Education is so 
comprehensive in scope that the findings should prove of value 
to all who are interested in the further advancement of Catholic 
high schools. Before revealing these findings, however, it may 
be well to review briefly the results of former surveys. 


GROWTH OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


In 1915 the Catholic Educational Association conducted a 
survey of Catholic secondary schools which showed that there 
were 1,276 high schools in operation at that time. By 1928, this 
number had increased to 2,129, an increase of 853 schools, or 67 
per cent, in the course of thirteen years. During the same period 
the number of teachers increased from 2,505 in 1915 to 13,489 
in 1928, an increase of 10,984 or 439 per cent. In 1915 the num- 
ber of students enrolled was 74,538. By 1928 the enrolment had 
increased to 225,845; 151,307 more than in 1915, an increase of 
203 per cent in thirteen years. Between 1915 and 1928, then, 
the number of high schools increased by 853, or 67 per cent; the 
number of teachers by 10,984, or 439 per cent, and the number of 
students by 151,307, or 203 per cent. 
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REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 


The fact that the percentage of increase is much larger in 
enrolment than in the number of schools argues that reorganiza- 
tion is taking place. This is very apparent in the accompanying 
chart showing the growth of secondary schools. The number of 
schools reported for 1928 is less than in 1926 and in 1924 and 
by a coincidence exactly the same as in 1922. The concentration 
of students in central Catholic high schools seems to be the 
answer. This implies that many parish high schools were closed 
to make way for central high schools, so that part of the usual 
increase due to the establishment of new schools, was absorbed 
in this way; also, since the central high school usually cares for 
a much larger number of students, fewer schools were built. 

The 1922 survey showed that there were 35 central Catholic 
high schools in operation during that year. They employed 321 
teachers and cared for 8,492 students. The returns from the 
1926 survey showed 113 central high schocls with an enrolment 
of 35,107 pupils. This was an increase of 78, or 223 per cent, in 
the number of schools and 27,015, or 318 per cent, in the number 
of pupils from 1922 to 1926. Further increases may be seen in 
the table which gives a summary of Catholic high schools in 
1928. This table indicates a total of 138 central high schools 
which employed 1,979 teachers and cared for 47,008 pupils. In 
six years, then, from 1922 to 1928, the number of central Catholic 
high schools increased by 103, or 294 per cent, the number of 
teachers by 1,658, or 517 per cent, and the number of pupils en- 
rolled by 38,516, or 454 per cent. 

Let us picture this change in a slightly different way. In 1922 
the 35 central Catholic high schools cared for only 5.5 per cent 
of the students enrolled in all Catholic secondary schools. By 
1928, the 138 central high schools then in existence enrolled 20.8 
per cent of all students in Catholic high schools. The percentage 
of enrolment in the other types of high schools in 1928 was 
private 37.5 per cent and parochial 41.7 per cent. 

The parochial high school is giving way to the central high 
school, since the latter is generally recognized as the administra- 
tive unit that lends itself most readily to the solution of the Cath- 
olic high school problem. An examination, however, of the data 
on the size of the Catholic high school shows that much remains 
to be done. 
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GROWTH OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES, 1915-1928 








SCHOOLS 


1915 [ L276 ] 

1920[ 1552 - 22% INCREASE 

1922 2,129 - 37% INCREASE J 
1924 [ “2,161 - 25% INCREASE an 


1926[ 2,242 - 28% INCREASE ‘> 


1928 | 2,129 - 5.0% DECREASE } 
DECREASE DUE TO CONSOLIDATION OF SMALL SCHOOLS 


Total Increase .... 853 = 66.8% 















































TEACHERS 


1915 


1920[_7,915 - 216% INCREASE | 
1922 [ 9.970 - 26% INCREASE 
1924 [ 11910 - 19% INCREASE 
1926 [ 13,242 - 11% INCREASE 


1928 [ 13,469 - 1.9% INCREASE 
‘Total Increase.... 10,984 = 438.5% 















































STUDENTS 
1915 | 74,538 _—i| 
1920 [129,648 - 74% INCREASE | 
1922[(__153,679 - 18% INCREASE ] 
1924[___—s«s185,098 = 20% INCREASE 
1926 [_ 204,615 - 11% INCREASE 
1928 [ 225,045 —- 10.3% INCREASE 


CTotal Increase....151,307 = 203% 
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Summary TasLe or CaTHotic Hich ScHoors 1n 1928 





SCHOOLS 
Number for Number for Number for Number un- Total number 
boys girls boys & girls classified of schools 
Central... 53 48 35 2 138 
Private... 145 468 124 8 745 
Parochial . 52 188 966 40 1246 
Totals. . 250 704 1125 50 2129 
TEACHERS 
Religious Lay Grand total 
teachers teachers teachers 
A 1696 283 1979 
DE cdbentcusedcos 5201 1183 6384 
PEED “‘Ceeecccseses 4649 477 5126 
MED kahuodadeecen 11546 1943 13489 
PUPILS 
Boys Girls Unclassified Total 
pupils pupils pupt pupt 
PT  shbssinanntseds 23154 23413 441 47008 
EE Son cnttin eee nics 35625 48516 516 84657 
DE  seteedesoeses 36389 53881 3910 94180 
WEE duénctandesess 95168 125810 4867 225845 


SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


If the Catholic four-year high schools are assembled in groups 
in such a manner that group one includes all schools enrolling 
1 to 50 students; group two, those schools with 50 to 100 students; 
group three, the schools having 100 to 150 students, etc., it is 
found that over 28.8 per cent of the high schools have fewer than 
50 students and 32.4 per cent have an enrolment not exceeding 
100 students, and 3.6 per cent of the high schools have an en- 
rolment exceeding 500 students. In a similar study made in 
1928, it was found that 65.4 per cent of the high schools had an 
enrolment not exceeding 100 students and 3 per cent of the high 
schools had an enrolment exceeding 500 students. It will thus 
be seen that there has been a decrease’in the number of small 
high schools and a corresponding increase in the larger high 
schools during the two-year period. 

While the trend is unmistakably toward centralization in the 
high school field there need be no fear as to the future of the 
many excellent private and parochial high schools. On the con- 
trary, it has been demonstrated by experience that each type 
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has its own clientele to serve, its own place to fill in the compre- 
hensive educational program of the Church. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Although the greatest proportion of the high schools are or- 
ganized on the regular four-year basis, some of the schools es- 
tablished in late years are organized on the 6-3-3 plan. Of the 
64 junior high schools included in the 1928 survey 23 were or- 
ganized on the 6-3-3 plan and 21 on the 6-2-4 plan. The junior 
high school seems to have attained its greatest popularity in the 
dioceses of the East and Middle West. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


Of the 225,845 pupils reported in Catholic high schools in 1928 
95,168, or 42.1 per cent, were boys, 125,810, or 55.7 per cent, were 
girls and 4,867, or 2.2 per cent were unclassified as to sex. Dis- 
regarding the small number of unclassified pupils, there is a dif- 
ference of nearly 14 per cent more girls than boys. Approxi- 
mately 48 per cent of the students enrolled in all public high 
schools at present are boys and 52 per cent are girls, a difference 
of only four per cent more girls than boys. There is food for 
thought in this larger percentage of girls than boys in Catholic 
secondary schools. It is generally agreed that the elimination 
rate is much higher among boys than girls, mainly because the 
courses of study found in many of our high schools are better 
suited to the needs of girls than boys. It is suggested, accord- 
ingly, that more technical courses should be added to the curric- 
ulums of our high schools. Experience has shown that such 
training has a tendency to hold boys in school with the result 
that they are better prepared for their life’s.- work. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Interesting results were secured from a special study that was 
made of students in 1,167 four-year high schools. These high 
schools had a total enrolment of 150,524 students in the first, 
second, third, and four years. Of this total, 50,886, or 33.8 per 
cent, were in the first year; 40,191, or 26.7 per cent, in the second 
year; 32,222, or 21.4 per cent, in the third year, and 27,225, or 
18.1 per cent, in the fourth year. According to a survey con- 
ducted by the United States Office of Education in the same year, 
1927-28, 36.4 per cent of all students taking full four-year courses 
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in public high schools were in the first year class, 27.2 per cent 
were in the second year, 20.1 per cent in the third year, and 16.4 
per cent in the fourth year. This comparison is quite favorable 
to Catholic schools. An even distribution of students, however, 
over the four years of the full high school course would be the 
ideal situation. No archdiocese or diocese attains this in its 
report, but some show distributions which approach closely to 
this apportionment. 


SURVIVAL PERCENTAGES 


If the number enrolled in the first year of high school in any 
given year is divided into the enrolments in consecutive years, 
the result represents approximately the survival percentages for 
the various classes. To secure a series of survival percentages the 
enrolment in the first year of high school (50,886) has been di- 
vided into the enrolment in the second year (40,191); into the 
enrolment in the third year (32,222); and into the fourth year 
enrolment (27,225). The quotients 100.0, 78.9, 63.3 and 53.5 
represent the survival percentages in four-year high schools..- 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


It is interesting to note that of the 22,893 graduates of four- 
year high schools 51.6 per cent elected to continue their education. 
Of this number 32.8 per cent went to college and 51.6 per cent 
entered other institutions. An interesting sidelight on the value 
of Catholic high school training is given in a study of the fresh- 
men students in 116 Catholic colleges. This study showed that 
57.2 per cent of the freshmen students were graduates of Catholic 
high schools, while 42.8 per cent were graduates of public second- 
ary schools. It is significant that while only about one-third of 
the Catholic boys and girls attending high schools are in Catholic 
secondary schools, these schools direct more than half of the 
students in Catholic colleges to those institutions. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Considerable credit for the development of high schools must 
be given to the loyal body of teachers who are engaged in this 
work. These teachers are well prepared for their tasks and, in 
addition, devote considerable time in private study and at sum- 
mer schools to their professional betterment. In 1928, there were 
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13,489 teachers in the Catholic high schools of the country. Of 
these, 11,546 were religious teachers, while 1,943 were lay teachers. 
In other words, 86 per cent of the teachers were religious and 14 
per cent lay. The survey showed that there has been an increase 
of 1.4 per cent in the number of religious teachers and an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent in the number of lay teachers in the past 
two years. 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


During the 1928 survey an effort was made to secure data on 
the agencies accrediting or affiliating Catholic high schools and 
academies. It was found that 1,131, or 53.1 per cent, of the 
2,129 high schools were accredited or affiliated. The percentage 
is much higher, of course, when only four-year high schools are 
considered. In the 1926 survey only 48 per cent of the high 
schools then in existence were accredited or affiliated. The sur- 
vey of 1928 showed that 31 of the institutions were accredited 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, 30 by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 94 by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 2 by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 508 
by State Departments of Education, 582 by State Universities, 
and 225 by The Catholic University of America. Two hundred 
and eighty-three of the high schools claimed recognition by two 
or more standardizing agencies. 


SUPPORT OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Of 1,128 four-year high schools that gave information on their 
support, 400 or 35.5 per cent indicated that they depended on 
parish support, 632 or 56 per cent were supported wholly by tui- 
tion and 96 or 8.5 per cent received support from both parish 
funds and tuition fees. The fees of 27 per cent of the schools 
that charged tuition were $25 or less per year, 28 per cent were 
from $26 to $50, 13 per cent were from $51 to $75, 15 per cent 
were from $76 to $100, 8 per cent were from $101 to $150, 3 per 
cent were from $151 to $200, and 6 per cent were over $200. 

The growth of Catholic high schools as here described should 
be a source of satisfaction to all who are concerned with the edu- 
cation of Catholic boys and girls. This summary, however, 
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makes only brief mention of the important subjects of centrali- 
zation of schools, financial support, adjustment of the curricu- 
lum to meet the needs of pupils, accreditation and teacher sup- 
ply. Catholic educators are giving consideration to these and 
other problems that are met in the Church’s mission of supplying 
Catholic pupils with a secondary education under Catholic 
auspices. 


JAMES E. CuMMINGS. 
Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 





CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING HIGH SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


The field of secondary education is now most commonly con- 
sidered as comprising the six years following the first six elemen- 
tary grades, and as divided into two periods, designated as the 
junior and senior high school periods, respectively. 

This change from the traditional eight-four plan of school 
organization has been brought about, because of many consider- 
ations, chief among which are the present needs of society, the 
characteristics of the adolescent period, new conceptions of indi- 
vidual differences, and the present character of the high school 
population. 

Several different divisions of our educational system have been 
proposed to take the place of the older eight-four grouping, but 
the one now gaining most general acceptance is the division 
advocated by educators and based on the six-three-three plan. 
This division has arisen from the assumption that secondary 
education properly begins at the end of the sixth grade and ends 
with the twelfth. There are many reasons to support the idea 
that secondary education should begin with the seventh grade; 
in fact, the reasons advanced by educators have proved so con- 
vincing that a nation-wide movement has taken place to begin 
the high school at that grade. 

But it is now a question with many who are considering the 
problems of secondary education whether such education properly 
ends with the twelfth grade or whether it rather includes the 
junior college. Some advise including the junior college in any 
plans for reorganizing the secondary school and contend that 
such an inclusion would benefit the university as well as the high 
school. Some reasons that these thinkers advance to support 
their idea are: 

1. The university would thereby be relieved from work largely 
secondary in character which it now does, and would be free to 
devote attention to fields more distinctly on the university level. 

2. Under our present organization, the first two years of col- 
lege are conducted along lines somewhat similar to the upper 
grades of the high school, thereby occasioning much overlapping 
in the two fields. Many subjects now begun in the high school 
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may also be begun in college; hence the university now spends 
much time on the secondary function of drill in fundamentals. 
Such a waste would be obviated by an incorporation of the 
junior college in the secondary school. 

3. Many pupils who now have no opportunity for attending 
college would be able to do so were it made more accessible for 
them. Bringing the junior college into the community secondary 
school system would at least extend educational opportunities 
for such pupils. 

4. With an extended high school period such as here proposed, 
a greater number of communities would receive the benefits now 
enjoyed by those supporting junior colleges. 

5. Pupils undergoing training for vocational and avocational 
occupations could bring their education to more perfection be- 
cause of the greater length of time involved. 

6. The service of the secondary school to its immediate com- 
munity would be much increased by the high school’s taking 
over the elementary university function of rendering service 
“directly conducive to the general good; such as, water analysis, 
sanitation, agricultural engineering, health advice (popular in 
nature), ete.” * 

For pupils intending to pursue a college career, a somewhat 
shortened curriculum might be offered in the senior high school 
so that their schooling would not be prolonged unduly. 

Once it be determined that the field of the junior college is 
properly secondary in character, the question naturally arises: 
What form of external organization shall secondary education 
then take? Three distinct breaks in the system, such as a three- 
three-two plan would make, seem to be too many for the obvious 
reasons that follow: 

1. The cost of erecting and maintaining three distinct branches 
of secondary school buildings would deter many communities from 
undertaking their construction and would thereby prevent that 
spread of education now generally contemplated and hoped for. 

2. It is a well-known fact that many pupils discontinue school 
rather than enter a new environment such as a different school 
produces. Hence many would not go so far in school as they 
would were there fewer breaks in the system. 





‘Johnston, C. H. Junior-Senior High School Administration, p. 68. 
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3. The problems centering around articulation would have to 
be solved for each division, thus occasioning much more difficulty 
for administrators to secure smooth, easy transition from grade 
to grade. 

Besides these objections to the six-three-three-two plan from 
the standpoint of external organization, internal organization 
also presents some difficulties. People who have had experience 
in the three-year junior high school work contend that the time 
is not long enough to serve the function which is the main raison 
d’étre of the institution—namely, the diagnostic. Pupils, it 
seems, find difficulty in discovering their special aptitudes in that 
period of time. Decisions have to be made too soon. 

It would appear, too, that the present overlapping of courses 
(involving, as it does, an unnecessary duplication of teachers) 
now complained of as existing between our colleges and secondary 
schools would only be perpetuated and extended with a further 
adoption of the three-three-two plan for our secondary school. 

All in all, it is to be feared that not many communities would 
find it advisable to construct and maintain three separate divi- 
sions of secondary schools; and thus the benefits of the junior 
college would remain largely as now—without realization in the 
majority of communities. 

If, however, as some thinkers propose, a six-four-four plan 
were adopted, some objections to the other plan would be ob- 
viated and much positive good would result. Some of the ad- 
vantages of the six-four-four system are: 

1. Advantages for the junior high school. 

(a) It has long been contended that the conclusion of the ninth 
grade coincides rather closely with state requirements for length 
of time pupils must spend in school. This compulsory attend- 
ance is now, however, being constantly extended to increase the 
time pupils must remain in school; hence the correspondence of 
the age limit and the ninth grade will not long exist. It is rather 
with the end of the tenth grade that the age limit will coincide. A 
break at the end of the tenth grade rather than at the end of 
the ninth, therefore, would seem a more logical arrangement. 

(6) Even though school laws do not force attendance up to 
and including the tenth grade, an extension of the junior high 
to include that grade would have a distinct tendency to keep 
longer in school those who otherwise would leave a year earlier. 
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(c) More time could be given to the performance of the im- 
portant junior high school functions—namely, in general, the 
functions of integration and differentiation. Thus, those pupils 
who leave at the end of the junior high school period would be 
more fitted for life, both from a cultural and from an occupa- 
tional standpoint. 

(d) Those preparing to enter the senior high school would 
have a better knowledge of their capacities and could thus 
choose more wisely among the curricula of the senior high—a no 
slight advantage if, as here proposed, the latter institution is to 
include the work of the present junior college. 

(e) Tenth grade students would have a better opportunity for 
development of leadership in the junior than in the senior high 
school, for in the latter, upper classmen are likely to monopolize 
the positions of leadership. As each advancing year of the sec- 
ondary system sees a decrease in its population, more pupils 
would have the advantage of training in leadership than if such 
opportunity were deferred for them until the last years of the 
senior high. 

2. Advantages for the senior high school. 

(a) The inclusion of junior college work in the senior high 
school unit, as the six-four-four plan proposes, would greatly im- 
prove senior high school instruction, by the employment of teach- 
ers prepared to give instruction on the former college freshman 
and sophomore level. Incidentally, better teacher preparation 
for the two lower as well as for the two upper years of the re- 
organized senior high school would be secured, as these teachers 
would presumably teach in any of the four years. 

(b) “Better laboratory, library, and other facilities would also 
be provided in connection with such courses.” 

(c) Those students who wish to continue in higher institutions 
of learning may have a shortened curriculum in the senior high 
school directly preparatory for university work. Thus, by ob- 
viating the overlapping now present in the work of the senior 
high school and first two years of college, a university career may 
conceivably be completed at an earlier age than is now possible. 

(d) Those students whose schooling must finish with the senior 
high school will have a much better “rounded out” education than 
is possible with the six-three-three-two plan. 





*Koos, American Secondary School, p. 247. 
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(e) Better training for semi-professions and other occupations 
will be afforded to many more senior high school students than 
is possible under the six-three-three-two plan. To quote Pro- 
fessor L. V. Koos in the matter: “Certainly the interests of those 
who cannot or should not go on to higher levels of training will 
be better cared for in institutions in which these junior college 
years are terminal than in those where, in the nature of things, 
they are looked upon as preliminary and selective for higher levels 
and where the focus of attention is on curricula four or more 
years in length.” 

3. General Advantages.—The difficulties previously mentioned 
as being involved in the three-three-two plan of secondary edu- 
cation are, briefly: the prohibitive cost, the temptation for pupils 
to discontinue school at each break in the system, the multipli- 
cation of problems of articulation, the insufficient time for the 
performance of the aims and functions of each division, and the 
perpetuation and extension of overlapping in teachers and 
courses. 

Conversely, the adoption of the six-four-four plan would auto- 


matically eliminate these specific problems by lowering the cost 
of higher education in the community, by reducing the number 
of breaks in the system, by allowing more time for the distinctive 
function of each educational unit, and by preventing overlapping 
to such an extent as now occurs. 


SUMMARY 


All of these considerations point toward the conclusion that 
our educational system would be much improved by the exten- 
sion of the senior high school to include the junior college, for then 
secondary education as a distinct whole would stand out clearly 
differentiated from the elementary school on the one hand and 
from the university on the other. The functions of each branch 
of our educational system could then be more clearly defined and 
realized. 

Moreover, the most appropriate division of elementary and 
secondary education seems to be that proposed by advocates of 
the six-four-four plan. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN OUR SCHOOLS 
II. OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND LEAKAGE 


Janet Erskine Stuart has well said: “The end of Catholic edu- 
cation is to produce Catholics who can stand on their own legs 
apart from any props of custom and environment. Life tries the 
work of education, of what sort it is. Our effort must be to make 
something that will last, and for this we must often sacrifice 
present success in consideration for the future, we must not 
want to see results.” There is a leakage, and it begins at the 
school gates. Up to that fateful second, children have kept the 
Faith, because the props of custom and environment supported 
them. For many “who walk no more with Him” the school has 
been a religious barracks. They have gone to Mass and the 
Sacraments, not out of any love or appreciation for them, but 
because they had been drilled to attend. The instant the school 
releases its grip, many fall away from the Faith. The drill is 
over and with it religion. 

The test of our schools is not the conduct of our pupils while 
at school, not the “excellent” that the diocesan inspector may 
grant; it is the lives of the past pupils. What we do in school is 
important only as it affects our children when the schoolroom 
door closes behind them. We lay the foundations in the class- 
rooms, but we stand condemned as failures if that building, once 
begun, is not carried on during the after school years. Catholic 
education can never be separated from the needs of life, and 
virtue is always a supreme need. We watch our children at 
school, and we are deceived into thinking that all is well. We 
forget that a child who is good in school because it is dangerous 
to be bad is good in school and nothing more. Life is the test, 
and let us measure our work constantly by the results of it ap- 
parent in the lives of our past pupils. We watch them in after 
years, and sorrow and disappointment is ours. We blame in- 
different homes, careless parents, mixed marriages, and the temp- 
tations of the pleasure madness of the hour. All these must be 
considered, but what has been the effect of the nine years in a 
Catholic school, under Catholic teachers, in a Catholic atmos- 
phere? Our schools were built to save children from those very 
influences which we now call upon to explain our failure. Our 
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schools were built to work miracles, that is, to make saints of 
those who otherwise would never be saved. The failure at the 
school gates is not altogether the failure of the Catholic home, 
but also the failure of the Catholic school. The supreme diffi- 
culty in a social or religious problem, such as is presented by 
leakage, is to lay bare root causes. Until the microbe is discov- 
ered, the disease will flourish. Laying bare the roots, we see that 
the leakage is within, springing from twin sources, the careless 
Catholic home and the indifferent Catholic school. Careless 
Catholic parents are a root-cause of leakage, and their children 
become the victims of their sinful neglect. Like it or not, we 
are bound to admit that leakage springs equally from our Cath- 
rlie schools. 

Is there a strict relationship of cause and effect between indif- 
ferent teaching and indifferent Catholics? I do not think so. 
Even though our methods do improve considerably, we cannot 
nope to stem completely this prolific source of loss, which I have 
called leakage. But what we may hope for is a deeper, fuller, 
and more intelligent Catholic life in those who keep it up. And 
we might reasonably expect that more and more converts would 
come to us, because, as Burke wrote, “example is the school of 
mankind, and man will learn at no other.” If our aim in teach- 
ing religion is to conserve and deepen our own rather than to 
convert others, we will gather in more converts also. Were the 
teaching of religion to send out pupils, who would grow up with 
some definite Catholic principles firmly rooted in the soil of 
religion, we can be quite assured that the increased fervor of 
their lives will prove the best apologia for our faith and the 
truest attraction for others. The life lived by our people remains 
our best draw. 


THE MISSIONARY AIM 


I am not so happy about the emphasis which in my past re- 
ports was laid upon the missionary aim. It is true that the voca- 
tion of the Church, and therefore of every individual Catholic 
in his measure, is a missionary one. That vocation may be best 
achieved indirectly. I have stressed, especially with advanced 
classes, the ideal of “a reason for the Faith that is in them,” be- 
cause of the opportunities they will have in office, in shop, or on 
the land—in fact, wherever their lot is cast, when anxious ques- 
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tioning minds will approach them for light and guidance. Pur- 
suing that ideal meant leaning heavily upon laying in stores of 
information and knowledge for a future day. I do not believe 
that this ideal gave an adequate return for the work done. On 
the rare occasions when questions are asked which require more 
than the ordinary knowledge to deal with, there is always some- 
one to consult. Meeting past pupils, I am curious to learn what 
remains from this prolonged course in Christian Doctrine. They 
apparently shed information and arguments completely. Rarely 
have I found a past pupil admitting that he took down his 
“Apologetics” to refresh the past. 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE IDEAL 


One eagerly asks: What weathers the after school years? Dr. 
Montesorri points out that the only things the thousands of 
careless Catholic French and Italian soldiers during the war re- 
membered of their schooling were the things they had done in 
Church, e.g., going to the Sacraments, May devotions, proces- 
sions, etc. It would seem then to be the best preparation for 
life, if the child was equipped with a good understanding of the 
why and wherefore of all the things he does and sees done in 
Church. This why-and-wherefore ideal may not increase to any 
extraordinary degree the number who keep up their duties, but 
it certainly gives those that do a deeper, fuller, and more satisfy- 
ing participation in the life of the Church. 

Take the life of the average Catholic. He comes to Mass, 
receives the Sacraments occasionally, and nothing more. To him 
it is “the Mass that matters.” He may know its principal parts, 
and may have a hazy idea about the meanings of the symbolic 
actions during it. He will never admit that he does not follow 
the Mass intelligently, and consequently he will ask no questions. 
The Mass does not influence his life because the Mass has not 
been taught from that angle. I remember a teacher presenting a 
class on the Mass that made me very uncomfortable for half-an- 
hour. The children were taught the number of times the cele- 
brant bows his head, closes his hands, genuflects, the names of 
the Saints in the Canon and the number of times each Saint is 
mentioned. During the recitation, one of the children questioned 
the number of times mentioned by another. I moved uneasily 
in my chair, afraid that I might be asked to arbitrate, and I did 
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not know the answer, and do not know it now, nor do I wish to 
know it ever. Fortunately, the teacher consulted her notes, and 
I sat more comfortably. I suffered the performance in silence 
and then ventured a question in meek tones: Can any child find 
last Sunday’s Mass in the Missal? No one could do it. Now, 
which weathers the after years—the list of trick questions on the 
Mass or the training to use a Missal? 

I have been shocked at the ignorance displayed by pupils of 
high-school age during a solemn Baptism. Yet, they had “read” 
Baptism in several explanatory Manuals. Time and time again 
I have asked for an object-lesson on the administration of Bap- 
tism. That is looked upon as waste of time, whereas “reading” 
is no waste. I have had occasion to introduce pupils of the 
Leaving Classes to our Archbishop in his own home. They were 
at a loss what to do on meeting their Archbishop. I felt very 
much ashamed of myself, and of my work, when I saw the 
product of our apologetic classes standing on one leg like a wet 
hen, and looking equally intelligent. 

The question of questions for us teachers of religion is: Shall 
we aim at a vital permanence or a merely mechanical one? The 
merely mechanical one will not survive the after school years, 
and therefore our sowing will produce no fruits. 


THE SEED AND ITS HARVEST 


The hope of the harvest is in the seed. In this land of wheat, 
we know the full meaning of the compliment, “good farming.” 
The seed we sow is the Word of God, and therefore we cannot 
attribute a poor harvest to the quality of the seed. The sowing 
is our preparation, and the crop will be accordingly. The seed 
must die, and it dies only when it is assimilated and becomes 
part of the learner. Then the rain and shine of God’s grace 
ripens and blossoms our sowing into a rich harvest. Our part in 
the harvest is that of sowers, and in our sowing the seed must 
die to fructify and yield a return. In other words, method in the 
manner of our teaching must preoccupy our thoughts. We need 
have no anxiety about the seed or the matter to be taught. 

Newman in “The Idea of a University” gives an excellent defi- 
nition of what is best in method, when he writes: “It is a diges- 
tion of what we receive into the substance of our previous state 
of thought, and without this no enlargement is said to follow. 
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We feel our minds to be growing then, when we not only 
learn but refer what we learn to what we know already. It is 
not the mere addition to our knowledge that is the illumination; 
but the locomotion, the movement onwards, of that mental centre, 
to which both what we know and what we are learning, the ac- 
cumulating mass of our acquirements, gravitates.” * 

This is better than Herbart—it is the true “apperception-mass.” 
We make things our own by thinking. Like food, our facts are to 
be masticated if they are to be digested and assimilated. We 
blend the old with the new. The mind picks up new knowledge 
in terms of old, and the result is a new thing, the amalgamation 
of the two. Knowing is a digestion, a correlation, a concentra- 
tion, a unification, an apperceiving, a going from known to un- 
known. Many illustrations of “apperception-masses” have been 
written in textbooks. Put some drops of different colored ink 
quietly into a glass of clear water. Each drop remains apart, 
retaining its own peculiar color. This represents the state of mind 
into which an idea floats. No thinking is done, no action of 
mind takes place, and, consequently, nothing is assimilated. But 
put a spoon into the glass and stir it thoroughly. The colors 
are fused and we get a new thing. The different inks have each 
given something, and the result is a combination in which they 
are individually merged. This is the assimilation, digestion, 
apperception, which Newman postulates. The new is fused with 
the old, yielding a further new thing. This expresses the doc- 
trine of correlation. Every item of knowledge is so thoroughly 
blended into the mass of our previous knowledge that it affects 
the old and is affected by it. Apperception is a digestion of the 
new. There cannot be any digestion if the new ideas coming into 
the mind are kept in their own corner like the separate drops of 
ink. Adams gives the illustration of a man entering an empty 
house. He finds no one to receive him, and he does not remain. 
But if there is company in the house, he finds some to entertain 
him and so remains. We cannot teach anything unless there is 
a “mass” to receive it. Everything that floats into the stream of 
consciousness is drafted into its own “apperceptive mass.” 


FACING FACTS 
Facing facts is not a pleasant pastime, but it yields profitable 





*The Idea of a University—Cardinal Newman, p. 134. 
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lessons. Foresight costs less than hindsight. The past year was 
for us one of thanksgiving and rejoicing. We celebrated the 
Centenary Year of Catholic Emancipation. The continued suc- 
cesses of our schools in the open arena of competitive examina- 
‘tions remain our boast and pride. In our jubilation, we forget, 
and remain forgetting, how grievously leakage of souls harasses 
and hampers the Church’s progress in our midst. How often 
do we sigh and say—Would that all who should be Catholic 
remained Catholic! What a difference it would mean to us in 
this land, if those in politics, in professions, in business, and in 
farming remained loyal to the Faith they had held in their child- 
hood and youth! We read the marriage notices in our dailies 
and blink with the shock of an Anglican wedding for an O’Brien, 
a Methodist wedding for a Murphy, and a Baptist ceremony for 
an O’Sullivan. 

The leakage begins at the school gates. Our eyes and hearts 
are fixed on the educational injustice that is meted out to us 
here. We whine, and with high reason, that religious instruction 
debars and disentitles our teachers from any claim on the State 
finances, towards which we contribute our proper quota. Greater 
than this evil, and more dangerous for our Church, is the loss by 
leakage. Its loss is not a threat, but an actuality, and so exten- 
sive an actuality that the Church has suffered, and is suffering, 
a defection in our midst almost large enough to counter-balance 
her gains. We have no statistics to show the extent of that 
loss, and even though we had them, they must necessarily under- 
estimate that loss. It is no exageration to regard this leakage as 
appalling, and it is no mere figure of speech to say in respect of 
it that death consorts with life. Leakage implies the death of 
souls, the complete and hopeless abandonment of the Faith. A 
myriad trickles can make a flood. 

Can we, teachers of religion, do anything in the matter? Yes, 
much, provided we are humble enough to admit our shortcom- 
ings, and to recognize that our tools need burnishing, or perhaps, 
replacing. Putting first things first, let us look to Him, our 
Model, for guidance and inspiration in the manner of teaching 
religion. 

Joun T. McManon. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Perth, West Australia. 





THE MENTAL HYGIENE MOVEMENT? 


When the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene 
met in Washington, D. C. May 5 to 10, 1930, some fifty-three 
different countries were represented. This fact alone is an im- 
pressive proof of the wide acceptance of the principles of mental 
hygiene. It was the culmination of the work of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. This body was founded in 1909 
by Mr. Clifford W. Beers, whose own personal suffering as a 
mental patient had filled him with zeal for the cause. The Na- 
tional Committee came of age in 1930 under most auspicious cir- 
stances. 

A movement of such a nature and having such vital implica- 
tions for character training ought to be intensely interesting to 
Catholics. For all Catholics, and particularly those having the 
care of the young, are committed to the principle that moral 
values are supremely important. It will hardly be necessary to 
point out that mental hygiene bears an intimate relationship to 
such moral concepts. 

The mental hygiene movement may be said to have two phases. 
In the first place, it is an organized effort to aid the mentally 
abnormal by bringing to their assistance the best techniques of 
modern mental science. It is, in the second place, an educational 
movement seeking to forestall the development of abnormal be- 
havior traits. 

The two books under review are well adapted to represent the 
two phases of the movement, particularly as they are concerned 
with the school child. For Mr. Lee and Dr. Kenworthy give an 
account of a particularly successful child-guidance clinic and such 
clinics have been the most successful therapeutic weapon of the 
movement. Miss Culbert’s volume, on the other hand, repre- 
sents one of the most interesting prophylactic and educational 
phases of mental hygiene; namely, the visiting teacher movement. 
Both books record experiments carried out in connection with the 
Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delin- 
quency. 





*Culbert, Jane F.: The Visiting Teacher at Work. New York, Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publications, 1929. xv, 235 p. 

Lee, Porter Raymond, and Kenworthy, Marion E.: Mental Hygiene and 
Social Work. New York. Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, 
1929, xi, 309 p. 
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The volume by Mr. Lee and Dr. Kenworthy is an account of 
the experiences of the Bureau of Children’s Guidance which was 
established on December 1, 1921, as part of the Commonwealth 
Fund Program and which for five years and a half functioned as a 
center for the treatment of problem children and for the train- 
ing of social workers. In the present article we shall not be con- 
cerned with the latter division of their work. The importance 
of the bureau as a model child guidance clinic, however, merits 
more than passing attention. 

The theory of the child guidance clinic is simplicity itself. No 
child misbehaves without some reason. The reason, of course, 
may be entirely unjustifiable from the adult’s point of view, but 
a reason of some kind there must be. The logical way to deal 
with a problem child, therefore, is to discover this reason, to study 
him from all angles, and to endeavor to control his conduct in the 
light of the knowledge thus acquired. 

Although few child guidance clinics at present operating are 
equipped to study their patients with the thoroughness which 
characterized the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, nevertheless the 
“four-fold study” which is emphasized in the present report ap- 
pears in some form in every well-organized clinic. By “four- 
fold study” we mean that each problem child brought before the 
clinic should be studied from the social, psychological, physical, 
and psychiatric aspects. If well-trained experts in each of these 
fields focus upon him the light of their experiences it is almost 
inevitable that the underlying causes of his behavior will be 
brought to light. 

The first part of the four-fold study has to do with the child’s 
social history. That is to say, the child’s home is visited and his 
environment is carefully scrutinized to reveal possible factors in 
his unsocial conduct. 

It is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon the possible types of 
poor home conditions. There is the “spoiled” child who has not 
received sufficient discipline. There is, on the contrary, the child 
who has been intimidated by too frequent threats and punish- 
ments. More common still is the child who has been brought up 
under a system of inconsistent discipline depending upon the 
mood and whim of the parent. Add to these the problems arising 
from poverty, defective home relationships, bad neighborhood 
influences, and other factors, and it will be seen that the child’s 
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home and neighborhood conditions may contain in themselves the 
explanation of his misconduct. 

Before a final decision is made concerning any child in the 
guidance clinic, therefore, his home and neighborhood are care- 
fully studied by a specially trained social worker, one who has 
become an expert in studying home conditions. Such a trained 
worker is useful not only in diagnosis but in treatment as well. 
She can see that the recommendations of the guidance clinic are 
carried out. 

The next element in the four-fold study is the psycholological 
examination. Recent experience has proved that mental defeat 
may be, and frequently is, an important factor in the child’s 
misconduct. The feeble-minded child struggling vainly to keep 
up with his brighter classmates is handicapped in his efforts to 
live a normal life. The child whose feeble intelligence makes im- 
possible the career which his parents have planned for him is 
likely to meet difficulties. 

Modern standardized intelligence tests and educational tests, 
administered by expert examiners, make possible the accurate 
diagnosis of the child’s attainments and possibilities. More or 
less elaborate testing is therefore a routine practice in the aver- 
age child guidance clinic. In the Bureau of Children’s Guidance 
a particularly complete series of tests was administered as a 
routine procedure. 

The third element in the four-fold study is the physical exam- 
ination. Physical factors in misconduct are less emphasized at 
present than they were a decade or two ago. Few persons would 
now be naive enough to believe that hypertrophied tonsils are 
-responsible for truancy or that some undefined “nervous disorder” 
is a full explanation for a criminal career. There are, however, 
a few diseases which have important bearing upon conduct prob- 
lems. Such, for example, are epilepsy, chorea, encephalitis, and a 
few others. Besides, it is a general truth that the healthy, well- 
nourished child is less likely to be a conduct problem than his 
under-nourished and sickly classmate. 

In consequence of these facts, the Bureau of Children’s Guid- 
ance insisted upon a very thorough physical examination in each 
case. This examination emphasized the search for neural dis- 
orders, but it included all the usual elements of the standard 
physical examination as well. 
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The last element in the four-fold study is the psychiatric ex- 
amination. This is more difficult to describe than the other ele- 
ments because it is less standardized and depends more largely 
upon the skill of the person conducting it. It is, however, a gen- 
eral truth, amply confirmed by years of clinical experience that 
the most important elements in conduct disorders are the less 
obvious ones which might be roughly classified as “personality 
difficulties.” Everyone who has dealt with children is familiar 
with the boy or girl blessed with normal intelligence, good 
physique, and apparently satisfactory home conditions who, how- 
ever, does not act as a normal member of his group. If the 
child is too repressed or too forward, if he is given to unaccount- 
able fits of temper, if he steals useless articles with no particular 
reason or spins fantastic tales with no obvious purpose, then it is 
a question of a type of difficulty not covered by the social, psycho- 
logical, and physical examinations. Such problems are reserved 
for the psychiatrist. 

A psychiatrist is a physician who has had special training in 
the treatment of nervous and mental disorders. In the child 
guidance clinic it is, of course, a very rare thing to meet a child 
who is technically “insane”—who is suffering from a “psychosis” 
to use the modern technical term. Children do not pass from the 
guidance clinic to the mental hospital. It is, however, true that 
minor defects of personality often exhibit the presence of the 
same type of personality disorder which in exaggerated form 
leads the sufferer to the mental hospital. For this reason it has 
become standard practice to include the psychiatric interview as 
an essential part of the clinical examination. 

It will be seen from the above outline that the child guidance 
clinic is equipped to study the unadjusted child with unusual 
thoroughness. Once the clinic has decided on the underlying 
cause of the child’s behavior it remains to remove that cause. To 
do this it relies on interviews with the parents, on home visits by 
the social worker, and on the cooperation of the school and other 
agencies. No clinic can claim success in every case. In fact, 
experienced clinicians are very conservative in their claims. It 
seems just to say, however, that the child guidance clinic is the 
most efficient instrument yet evolved for studying the behavior 
difficulties of children. 

An important criticism of the guidance clinic is that it is a 
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reformatory rather than a preventive measure. While such 
measures will always be necessary, human nature being what it 
is, there is a growing emphasis on educational and preventive 
measures. Miss Culbert’s volume is an excellent account of one 
movement of this latter type; namely, the visiting teacher move- 
ment. It is an account of visiting teacher work based upon 
thirty demonstrations of three years each carried out under the 
direction of the National Committee on Visiting Teachers in 
codperation with the Commonwealth Fund program. 

A visiting teacher is, as the term itself implies, a teacher 
equipped to do home visiting . She has, therefore, the back- 
ground both of the teacher and of the social worker. She is 
equipped to do home visiting. She has, therefore, the back- 
agencies. It is the special work of the visiting teacher to handle 
behavior problems in their incipient stages. She is attached, 
therefore, to a school or to a group of schools and she interests 
herself in problems as they are assigned to her by the class- 
room teacher. An analysis by Miss Culbert of approximately 
eighty-five hundred case records shows that scholarship is by 
far the most common cause for referring the child to the visiting 
teacher. Next in order come behavior problems, followed by 
home conditions and irregular attendance. These four causes 
are by far the most important, but a number of minor problems 
are noted with less frequency. These include special health 
problems, repeated lateness, unusual personality, and difficulties 
in social relations with others. 

Since the problems with which the visiting teacher deals are of 
a comparatively simpler type, it is unnecessary for her to use the 
elaborate methods of study which are routine in the child guid- 
ance clinic. Where home problems are a factor, the visiting 
teacher is equipped to handle them herself on account of her 
training as a social worker. If physical causes or mental diffi- 
culties are suspected as important, she will refer the child to the 
appropriate clinic. In the absence of psychiatric training she 
must depend upon her trained common sense to uncover the 
queer personality difficulties operating with the child. 

The visiting teacher might appear at a disadvantage when com- 
pared with the elaborately staffed child guidance clinic. It is, 
in fact, true that her resources are more limited. It must be 
remembered, however, that the visiting teacher works with a type 
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of problem much less serious than that which brings the child 
to the guidance clinic. This will account for the fact that quite 
satisfying success has characterized the work of the visiting 
teacher movement. 

The educational background of the visiting teacher makes her 
particularly able to cooperate with the school. It will be remem- 
bered that poor scholarship was the commonest cause for re- 
ferring the child. In such cases if special tutoring, transfer to 
another room, or to another school, or similar educational read- 
justment is called for, she is particularly well qualified to 
make it. 

Where more complicated problems are revealed, the visiting 
teacher is in a position to refer the case to the proper social 
agency. If poverty is involved, the child can be referred to a 
family case working organization. The school nurse or some 
health agency can be interested when disease is a problem. 
Thus the visiting teacher fills one of her most usual functions in 
bringing the school into closer touch with these other agencies 
which are also concerned with the welfare of children. 

Various plans of administrative organization have been tried in 
the case of visiting teacher work. Miss Culbert finds the most 
satisfactory one to be that in which a separate department of 
visiting teachers is established parallel to the usual departments 
for special educational and other phases. The visiting teacher 
is thus responsible through her supervisor to the central authority 
of the school system. 

One of the most important contributions of the National Com- 
mittee has been its effort to establish professional standards for 
visiting teachers. It is generally recognized now that the visiting 
teacher should have an educational background which would 
qualify her for either of the two professions of teaching or of 
social work. She can thus meet the teacher and the social worker 
on a ground of perfect professional equality. Her salary in con- 
sequence should be as high as that of other special teachers em- 
ployed by the school system. In places where visiting teacher 
work has been introduced, these standards have been, on the 
whole, fairly weil met. 

We have reviewed two important elements in the mental hy- 
giene movement. The child guidance clinic has been presented 
as a method of treating difficult problems in child behavior. The 
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visiting teacher movement is a preventive program working more 
particularly in the school. Taken together they form a rather 
satisfactory program for the mental hygiene of the school child. 
We can hope a great deal from them in the future. 

A criticism which might be leveled at the mental hygiene 
movement is the fact that it seems to take insufficient account of 
religious factors in conduct. A Catholic can never be satisfied 
with a system of treating conduct disorders which does not make 
use of supernatural helps. To be perfectly just, however, these 
are not criticisms of the mental hygiene movement as such. 
Rather, they are criticisms of our failure to bring to the move- 
ment the distinctive contributions which religion can make. 

The experience of Catholic psychiatrists, for example, in the 
brilliantly successful clinic of Doctor Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B., 
at Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., have shown the possi- 
bilities which may be brought into play when religion performs its 
part. The visiting teacher also can carry on her work under 
Catholic auspices and include in her program the essential ele- 
ments of religion. The mental hygiene movement needs to be 
baptized. When these new techniques are employed under Cath- 
olic auspices and when religion is restored to its rightful place, 
the movement holds almost limitless possibilities for doing good. 

Paut Hany Furrey. 





FAITH IN GOD IN A MACHINE AGE 


The background of a child born in the year 1830! Can it be 
accurately reconstructed? Being at that time predominantly a 
rural people, close to nature, to God’s handiwork, it should be 
possible to determine the broader outlines of the picture, even if 
most of the shades with their environmental influences have faded 
away. 

From the moment of its birth the average child of 1830 was 
subject to the rigors of the climate—cold in winter, heat in sum- 
mer, few physical comforts, quack remedies, frequent diseases, 
unsanitary conditions. Infant mortality was high, and lent its 
own color to the attitude in the home. Family prayer frequently 
turned to the theme of preservation of life and health. The Lord 
was invoked to save loved ones from the peril of storm, or plague, 
or to save the crops. Health and the crops seemed to depend on 
God. Not many pictures, perhaps, adorned the walls of the aver- 
age home, but frequently they were religious in nature. And, 
if for no other reason, the children would draw impressions from 
such pictures simply because there was nothing else to attract 
attention. Gradually the child absorbed some of the atmosphere 
of dependence on God; gradually there was impressed the thought 
that God ran the universe. Money was scarce; luxuries were few. 
The child had time to,reflect that it was a dependent creature, 
that God came first in life. 

In such a milieu might it not have been ordinary to find an in- 
dividual attitude, a way of looking at life, a home, which could 
be termed God-centered. Reverence for the things of God could 
be as normal as reverence in any good home. It was possible 
for the thought of God to captivate the imagination of the child. 
For, not from one angle alone, but from many sides that idea of 
man’s dependence on God was woven into the pattern of life. 

Shift the scene to the child born in the year 1930. The popula- 
tion is mostly urban. Note how business, machinery, science, 
and man himself seem to crowd out God, from the very begin- 
ning of life. Observe the tone of conversation in the home, the 
all too-frequent tone of man’s independence. There is not always 
a conscious turning away from God; but it is simply a man-cen- 
tered attitude, environment, conversation or home. 
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The child is born in a hospital. Science has made the journey 
of the first few years more secure. Infant mortality has been 
lowered. Who fears the plague, small pox, malaria or an Indian 
massacre. That advancement, we are told, is man’s achieve- 
ment. 

As those baby eyes begin to receive their first impressions, 
where are the religious pictures, where the scene of a mother and 
father on their knees in family prayer, where that quiet, pene- 
trating attitude of dependence on God? Did baby come into 
this world because daddy trusted in a heavenly Father, or be- 
cause daddy figured he had the financial means to bear the ex- 
pense? Toddling around the home, putting pennies in its bank, 
the child soon perceives something of what the age of machinery, 
of power, or of science has done to liberate man from the thought 
of dependence on a Ruler in the skies. Cold is conquered by 
heated rooms and cars; darkness yields to the electric light; rain 
need not keep one back from a journey since a glass and steel 
palace is available; operations or disease are not attended with 
a feeling of horror since science has spread confidence of victory. 
As the family starts on vacation, how often is the guidance of the 
Lord invoked; or how often does the first exclamation from the 
mother’s lips resemble that which used to fall from the lips of the 
Irish mother: “Please God,” or “If God wills, we'll get there.” 
Compare the father of 1830 sitting in his simple room with his 
family, wondering what the morrow will bring, and the father 
of 1930 quietly calculating héw much insurance he ought to take 
out for the child in order to make the future secure. 

As this child of 1930 will advance into boyhood it is apparent 
that the tone of conversation from which a child takes its vocab- 
ulary will be too frequently a man-centered conversation. The 
anointed of God is no longer the sole depository of knowledge in 
the community. The scientist, the capitalist, the expert are the 
high priests of the modern generation. One is not dependent on 
a Sunday sermon for intellectual stimulus. The radio and cheap 
literature are available. On the way home from church on 
Sunday do mother and dad impress some thought of the sermon, 
or a lesson from one of the stained glass windows, or do they 
stop at the news stand to get the Sunday comics for the children? 

Despite our Catholic schools, machinery, business, sports exert 
a tyranny over our daily thinking that tends to prevent religious 
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impressions from taking deep root. Consciously or unconsciously, 
the imagination of the young is caught by that continual theme 
of man’s accomplishments. What marvels man has accom- 
plished—painless surgery, antitoxins, the X-ray, the radio, air- 
plane, television; the comptémeter, the rapid calculator, the Hol- 
land Tunnel, the Empire State building, the Twentieth Century 
Limited, Lindberg’s “Spirit of St. Louis.” The House of God is 
frequently insignificant in size beside the towering structures 
that man has built for his work. In the farming sections the 
church is not always the outstanding building. Iowans point 
with pride to their high school buildings, a symbol, perhaps, that 
man has shifted his hopes in life from the things of the soul to the 
things of the head and body. Sport laurels are a tangible, attrac- 
tive goal; the heroism of the Christian martyr is like a small 
hushed voice. How many hundreds of thousands of boys were 
spellbound, enraptured, thrilled to emulation while they sat on 
the edge of their seats and followed Byrd in his movie of the 
South Pole trip. 

Follow the boy as he goes to work in a foundry or factory, or 
as he takes up the study of medicine or any phase of engineering. 
Huge Frankenstein monsters rolling out plates of steel or auto- 
mobile frames, or Baldwin locomotives; giant turbines sending 
their powerful, pulsating waves of energy into the home, the shop, 
the third rail; the quiet confidence of the surgeon with his knife; 
the architect sending his steel frames skyward. Where is God in 
any of those processes? Does the worker think of God? Is he 
reminded of the power of the Creator? Mr. C. Delisle Burns 
says: “The tool has become alive. From my talk with ordinary 
workers I get the impression that they feel dwarfed, not by cap- 
italism, but by large-scaled machinery.” 

Certain types of literature force themselves into the formative 
background of the machine-age child. The continual theme is 
man’s exaltation. The Forum for March, 1928, carried an inter- 
view from Mr. Ford which was entitled: “Machinery, The New 
Messiah.” These sentences are found in the article: “But I will 
say that they (the young) have the ability to solve their own 
problems in their own way ....” (p. 350.) “There is every rea- 
son to believe that we shall be able to renew our human bodies 
in the same manner as we renew a defect in a boiler 
861.) “Machinery is accomplishing in the world what man has 
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failed to do by preaching, propaganda or the written word 

(p. 363.) A play by Karl Capek: “Rossum’s Universal Robots,” 
contains these lines: “He (old Rossum) wanted to become a sort 
of scientific substitute for God. ... His sole purpose was nothing 
more or less than to prove that God was no longer necessary (p. 
14).” “God hasn’t the least notion of modern engineering” (p. 
18). Another play has these words from the mouth of the hero: 
“The only God I believe in now is electricity. What the fool 
preachers call God is in electricity somewhere. I love dynamos. 
I love to hear them sing. ... Listen to her singing ... that beats 
all the organs in church . .. it’s the hymn of electricity .. . always 
singing about everything in the world .. . if you could only get 
back into that . . . know what it means. . . then you’d know the 
real God.” Perhaps the author was not aware how that “if” 
shows the futility of his philosophy, as well as does the futile end- 
ing in which the hero is crushed by his false god. The tendency 
of the ancient people towards idolatry is scarcely more grotesque 
than the philosophy of some moderns. 

On an evening at home observe the boy or girl reading the ads 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Analyze the ideas in those ads— 
triumphant man, annihilating distance, harnessing nature, con- 
quering the elements, without worry in his material security, 
dominant, serene, poised on the ship of progress, or riding down 
the avenues of pleasure. What impression is left on the young- 
sters—a feeling of awe for the Creator? An attitude of rever- 
ence and dependence on God? 

Such is the environment which is affecting most of our chil- 
dren. In the midst of it all there are many beautiful examples 
of the old Catholic faith and reverence. Seasoned thinkers are 
rather slow to boast of man’s independence; in fact, they are 
frankly pessimistic. But the young are often enthralled by the 
boldness and daring of man’s achievements. Some of the more 
clever youths are caught in the net of skepticism. Like a tidal 
wave the modern world sweeps into the harbor of one’s spiritual 
haven and swamps those of little faith. Walter Lippman puts 
it this way: “The acids of modernity have dissolved the ancestral 
order.” That may be true outside the Church, but the Catholic 
recalls Our Lord’s words: “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith!” The Catholic knight sallies forth to meet the dragon-like 
approach of machinery into the spiritual realms. 
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Our task is to seize upon machinery and convert it to spiritual 
uses, to march with industry, to accept science, to know the 
language of the engineer and to turn these modern accomplish- 
ments into occasions of grace. Ours is the duty of sacramentaliz- 
ing machinery, of attaching spiritual significances to mechanical 
devises, of training the young in the habit of spiritual interpre- 
tations of each modern accomplishment. Let us make use of 
machinery to turn the individual to God. Father John B. Kelly 
calls it the consecration of invention. 

Our first insistence should be that the home maintain its place 
in the educational scheme. We object to the shifting of all edu- 
cational responsibility to the school. The pastor in his sermons 
and in his instructions to couples about to be married, the high 
school or college teachers in practical talks to their classes should 
be specific on this point, namely, that parents spend more time 
with their children and train them to spiritual interpretations of 
machinery, industry or science. The teacher who trains stu- 
dents along these lines is teaching religion well. 

What is to prevent the mother from placing conspicuously in 
the home pictures of the Christ-Child, of the Holy Family, of 
saints, of outstanding churches, of an outstanding Catholic leader. 
A May shrine of the Blessed Virgin certainly appeals to many 
children. One mother used to have one of her boys gather flowers 
for Our Lady’s statue in the church. Another mother has had 
pictures of the guardian angel painted on the walls of the nur- 
sery, and she has placed statues in little niches in her home. Mrs. 
Vaughan in England offset the comics by reading the stories of 
God’s heroes to her children for a few minutes before or after a 
meal or in the evening. She herself spent an hour before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Do we insist enough in school on family 
prayer, stressing the subconscious influence of such a practice not 
to mention the graces? Some of the busiest parents still have 
family prayer. Certain young Catholic couples have refused to 
join clubs so that they might have more time with the children 
in the evenings. Other young couples never permit their chil- 
dren to attend the movies, except when they themselves go. They 
do this in order that religious impression which they supply at 
home may have more time to become permanent. Silence, retire- 
ment, time for reflection are provided by alert parents in order 
that the children might gradually develop interior resourceful- 
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ness instead of relying on external and artificial things for en- 
joyment. 

A second rule for the teacher might be this: Open the Bible 
in religion class and quote or place on the board Genesis 1, 28, 
“Increase and multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue it, and rule 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and all the 
living creatures that move upon the earth.” Likewise, 2, 15: 
“And the Lord took man and put him into the paradise of pleas- 
ure, to dress it and to keep it.” God gave man intelligence, and 
here He was merely telling man to use his intelligence, to invent, 
to calculate, to construct, to conquer, to be master over nature. 
God foresaw all modern developments; He gave man the secret 
of development—intellect, imagination, will. We of the modern 
world are but working out God’s plan. If we admire an engineer- 
ing scheme, what should be our admiration for the Infinite Engi- 
neer Who sketched His plan across the centuries and endowed 
His creatures with the means of working out that scheme. Sci- 
ence is good; invention is good. We should have no fear of them, 
except for their abuses. We might have reason to fear if we 
allow abuses to go ahead, and make no effort to employ for spirit- 
ual purposes, for the Creator’s honor, these inventions which re- 
sulted from His giving to man the capacity to invent. Early in 
life the Catholic child should be made to feel that in harnessing 
nature man is merely doing what God implied when He said, 
“subdue the earth.” The skyscraper and the Holland Tunnel 
can thus be made to speak of God as well as the Gothic structure. 

Great is the engineer, great the inventor, great the true scien- 
tist, great the surgeon and the aviator. But who provided these 
geniuses with their capabilities? Who designed the intelligence 
that invents and designs? If man is great, what must be the 
greatness of Him Who designed and invented man? If it was a 
stroke of genius to invent the electric light or the radio, what 
must be the capacity of that Infinite Genius Who is responsible 
for the appearance of all forms of genius. Daring youth realizes 
that behind every automobile is an engineer, cr a designer who 
calculates and plans and constructs. Who will show this youth 
that it was the Bountiful Lord Who made man so that he could 
calculate and plan and construct. If intelligence and planning 
produced the modern automobile, contemplate the perfection of 
the universe, of the system of stars, of the constitution of the 
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molecule, and then try to picture what the intelligence and the 
power of the Creator must be. 

This principle may not always have strong apologetic value 
for the skeptical. But it will appeal to the average and the deep- 
ly intelligent. It will become effective when a sufficient number 
of parents and teachers set themselves to the task of spiritualiz- 
ing modern accomplishments. Instead of watching the young 
become captivated by man and his achievements, why not train 
them to go a step farther and become captivated by Him who 
made possible all achievements, Who possesses within Himself 
the sum total of all shades of capability exemplified in any one 
individual. “Not to me, O Lord, but to Thy name give glory.” 

This use of machinery or invention to turn the child’s mind 
to God will often carry over into adult life. Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s mother used to tell him stories of men of honor in public 
office. That was her one theme. And it helped to carry him 
through the stress of revolutionary days, forgetting personal in- 
terests in the higher sphere of national interests. Edward Bok 
tells us that the constant admonition of his mother was that he 
should strive to make the world a little better for having lived 
in it. This ideal remained with him. Likewise, the father or 
teacher who takes his boys down to a light plant or to a dynamo 
and explains how that energy goes out from that machine and 
does its work, and then shows how it was God who gave man the 
power to invent this machine, that it was God Who invented the 
sun and those tremendous heat waves that come to us across the 
spaces, that it was God Who put order in the skys, that Christ at 
Calvary stored up spiritual energy that comes to us down through 
the centuries with inexhaustible richness—such a father or 
teacher is preparing the boys to meet the pigmy skeptic who 
would claim all the credit for man. The mother or teacher who 
takes the radio and shows how those waves are everywhere in the 
air and then applies the observation to the truth of God’s presence 
everywhere, to the thought of prayer ascending to heaven, pass- 
ing immediately over the distances, or who shows how the receiv- 
ing instrument must be adjusted so and so to catch the wave 
length and how we also must put ourselves in the path of God if 
we wish to catch the sweetness of His message—such a mother 
or teacher is beginning the process of spiritualization, or sacra- 
mentalization. If, instead of attending so many movies, parents 
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would take the children to a flower garden and show how God 
designed the rose or the violet, or go to a field and explain how 
God arranged for that kernel of corn or wheat to come forth into 
a stalk, or go to a factory and observe the perfection of machin- 
ery and then apply to the perfection in the planetary system, 
such children would not readily fall for the propaganda that man 
is the supreme engineer. The office building may outtower the 
church in size, but how long does the dweller in the office build- 
ing last compared with Him Whose vesture is permanently new. 
Ten thousand churches house the same God. He became small 
for our sakes; He Whom the heavens cannot contain conde- 
scends to remain here for man. If the surgeon or the aviator 
feels sure of himself, ponder the eternally long and sure poise of 
Him who directs the whirl of millions of worlds, Who compresses 
the boundless energy in the atom, Who directs the shape of every 
leaf on the tree. Of what use would the surgeon be unless the 
Lord arranged for tissue or flesh to grow together. 

If Americans are mechanically minded, it is to our advantage 
to develop mechanical illustrations for spiritual truths. Our 
Lord clothed His truths in the common vocabulary and back- 
ground of his day. The teacher of religion might develop a 
technique for spiritualizing mechanical devices. Early in life 
the children should hear about the greatness of Him Who is 
above all engineers in achievement and capability. Of them- 
selves children will not put spiritual interpretations on modern 
achievements, but if their attention is called to the manner in 
which some modern achievement illustrates the power of God, 
then we are on the right path. The ability of teachers in seek- 
ing illustrations will vary. They should be on their guard lest 
the illustration fail to apply. Much greater attention will be 
given to them by the students if it is apparent that the teachers 
are apt at using various devices or inventions for spiritual pur- 
poses. 

It is not so difficult to answer that boast of man’s independ- 
ence. About two years ago we heard much about prosperity. 
The drought of this summer seems to have quenched the thirst 
of some publicity seekers. Clever, capable, facile, may man be 
indeed. But, despite Watson, God alone instills the germs of 
capability. The molecules baffle man; the violet mystifies the 
best of scientists. Man conquers one pest or disease, only to 
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find himself at the mercy of another mysterious plague. The 
propaganda of the World War showed how little man is capa- 
ble of independent judgment, how easily he is led. Infant mor- 
tality has indeed been lowered. But when these same infants 
reach the age where something of independence should enter their 
lives we find an increasing number incapable of conquering the 
knotty problems of how to live. Dr. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern Life Insurance Co. of 
Minneapolis, says: “A loss is demonstrable for those diseases 
due to faulty methods of living.” Deaths due to degenerative 
diseases per 100,000 of population rose from around 350 in 1901 
to more than 500 in 1929. 

A psychological preparation for the propaganda of second- 
rate and destructive individuals prattling of man’s independence 
is to show high school and college students that this is a very 
old phenomenon, as the twenty-first chapter of Job proves. The 
teacher must be alert to indicate how the constructive geniuses 
of the race, how those attuned to the best interests of the home 
and country are usually reverential in their attitude toward God 
and the things of faith. Newton was a shining example, likewise 
Mendel, Pasteur, Fabre, Foch. Such men read with admiration 
the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. Stuart Chase in his Men and 
Machines tries to give a fair appraisal of the good and bad ef- 
fects of machines. He is optimistic for the future but says: “I 
incline to the belief that machinery has so far brought more 
misery than happiness into the world” (p. 330). Admiral Byrd, 
in finishing his account of the South Pole Expedition in the 
National Geographic Magazine, says: “Above all else—what 
means more to me than anything else—is that we left not a 
single man in Antarctica, and for that we give thanks to Prov- 
idence.” (August number, 1930, p. 227.) Science, industry and 
human skill did their best to protect and aid Byrd and his fel- 
lows, but the best that could be done was insufficient without 
the aid of Him Who controls the elements. The artist in Joyce 
Kilmer caused him to give this beautiful modern expression of 
man’s awe before the Infinite: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 
W. H. Russet. 
Columbia Academy, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





ON FLY-LEAF AND MARGIN 


Before me, on my desk, lies a copy of “As You Like It.” The 
once gold letters on its frayed blue binding are scarcely legible, 
and the .pages within, loosening with increasing use, threaten 
before long to fall apart and scatter with the winds. It has seen 
hard use in my classroom for several years: its worn edges have 
often been displayed to point a moral for none too ambitious 
juniors, and once, in a most irreverent moment, I hurled its pre- 
cious pages at a drowsy football captain, who gathered repose 
rather than inspiration from Orlando’s verses to his Rosalind. 
I recall, too, that on one morning an audacious flapper, a foe 
of Shakespeare and no friend of teachers, protested that the mel- 
ancholy Jaques would be about as happy in the wastebasket as 
on my desk; and a boy—the very youngster who once suggested 
that the class chip in to provide the teacher a haircut—advised 
his fellows to pool their pennies and present their teacher with a 
new copy. Much as I admired the boy and his generous prompt- 
ings, I resented his solicitude in this instance: it was a cruel 
kindness. I am keeping my well-worn copy; “it’s an ill-favored 
thing, Sir, but mine own.” I would stress “mine own” most em- 
phatically, for my desk copies—like old wine and old friends— 
are too precious to lose. I will never desert Mr. Micawber, and 
Touchstone and even Audrey will not fail of consideration. 

Should you inspect very closely the volumes before me, and 
not know that they are the property of an austere pedagogue, 
you would probably protest that the hand of malice had seized 
the pen of ruthlessness and wilfully defaced hundreds of pages. 
In righteous wrath you might sentence some young vandal to 
repair his wrong-doing in durance vile. But no pupil in my room 
is guilty; the stern decree of a school board ever anxious to 
economize on text-books as well as on teachers’ salaries re- 
quires that instructors diligently sanction the rule that students 
are absolutely forbidden to mark the pages of their texts. If 
you teach in buildings where free text-books are furnished, you 
must subscribe to the dogma that to mark is to mar. 

The marking in all of my books has been perpetrated with 
malice aforethought. The crime—felix culpa—is all mine own, and 
the extent of my ravages is well-nigh appalling. In “Julius 
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Caesar” I have indicated with heavy marks the steps by which 
Cassius inspired Brutus to lead the conspirators; in Gray’s 
“Elegy” I have drawn marginal lines where stanzas must be mem- 
orized; in “Sir Roger” I have starred high points in satire and 
choice specimens of irony; on the margin of Burke’s “Concilia- 
tion.” I have written, “Read the author on the obligation of a 
representative to his constituents”; in Irving and Macaulay I 
have starred many a model paragraph; and in Macbeth there 
are frequent marginal references to Bradley and other critics 
whose views are so helpful in elucidating the text. In fact, not 
only in my texts for class use but in nearly every volume that 
I own, is some sort of marking to call attention to a passage 
that I particularly enjoyed and which I can ill afford to see lost 
to me again. 

I find comfort in the reflection that I am not alone in my 
depredations. Some of my colleagues have done far more dam- 
age than I,and occasionally when we gather and shareconfidences, 
we regret that our hosts of pupils are barred from our high com- 
pany of crime. We teachers who have usurped the right to mark 
as completely as we choose even books purchased out of public 
funds, look hopefully to the day when students may with im- 
punity do as much damage as we do. If the underscoring and 
marginal notes aid the pupils’ learning—that is to say, if they 
help to link up the ideas before them with their previous readings 
and observations and thus more completely integrate their learn- 
ing with their personalities—I for one will overlook on occasional 
untidy jotting on “Fat” Nolan’s “Idylls” and even pardon the 
unlovely caricature on the fly-leaf, underneath which appears 
the amorous legend, “Amamus doctorem nostrum!” 

To many it is quite clear that the prevailing free text-book 
policy is not an unmixed good. In literature classes it provides 
very serious handicaps, and in history and science classes it for- 
bids many an opportunity to jot down on margin or fly-leaf a 
helpful definition, emphasize an important passage, suggest a 
reference to a source-book or to a current political or scientific 
problem, or perhaps insert a critical question mark. The note- 
book, many teachers believe, is frequently quite unsatisfactory 
for such purposes. 

Whipple, in his very serviceable little volume, “How to Study 
Effectively,” advises: “Don’t hesitate to mark up your own books 
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to make the essential ideas stand out visibly.” Similarly, Mc- 
Murray, in his “How to Study and Teaching How to Study,” 
points out that “thoughtful marking, with the view of showing 
relative values, is likely to increase the amount of reflection on 
the part of the one who makes the marks.” More impressively 
speaks Ruskin in “Sesame and Lilies”: “No book is worth any- 
thing which is not worth much; nor is it serviceable until it has 
been read and re-read, and loved and loved again, and marked, 
so that you can refer to the passages you want in it, as a soldier 
can seize the weapons he needs in an armory, or the housewife 
bring the spice she needs from her store.” 

It appears, then, that common-sense pedagogy justifies and even 
commends the habit of marking books. One might even go so far 
as to say that to prohibit such practice does violence to the per- 
sonality of the student and limits his opportunities for self-edu- 
cation. 

After all, a good book is too precious a creation merely to be 
perused. Little is accomplished if a volume is “just read” or if 
sO many pages are “covered.” In a very stimulating new book, 
“The Fine Art of Reading,” Professor Rogers of The Massachu- 
estts Institute of Technology reminds his readers: “Reading a 
book is like dropping chemicals into a test-tube. It is dropping 
ideas into a brain. There should be a reaction, some kind of 
explosion. No explosion, no brain. The book may be at fault, but 
ten to one it is the brain which is inert. Every book contains at 
least one point where an idea touches your personality and your 
life, and is of immediate interest to you. It may be an idea, it 
may be an experience. There is the spring-board for your dive 
into your own spirit. No book but what contains a text from 
which you can illustrate your own interests and memories. A 
good book will contain dozens. You must jot them down as you 
come to them. Then, while the book is fresh in your memory, 
play solitaire with your jottings. Out of them will emerge a 
main theme, a critical conception. The others will hang on that 
main theme like cooking pots on a crane. And presently you 
will be sure in your own mind what you think about that book 
and why you think it.” 

To derive the utmost profit from books and make them mean 
to the student all that Professor Rogers says that they should 
would clearly imply a modification not only of our reading habits 
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but also of the present free text-book policy. In relation to the 
latter, a number of practical difficulties would present themselves, 
especially when it is realized that good reasons can be brought 
forward to justify the policy which now costs the community or 
parish a large outlay of funds; and no friend of education public 
or private is anxious to embarrass families of limited means. 
However, recent developments in the publishing field seem to in- 
dicate an increasing demand for low-priced publications, partic- 
ularly for paper books. While this development is viewed doubt- 
fully by some authors and publishers, it may, nevertheless, sug- 
gest a way of providing a larger number of students with per- 
sonally-owned volumes. If the demand is genuine, publishers 
may be depended upon to provide “pamphlet poets,” and indeed 
a wide variety of texts, with copies priced no higher than tickets 
to a movie matinee at a neighborhood theatre. 

Recent progress in school construction has provided “a seat for 
every child”; and since America is fond of slogans, perchance 
some gifted phrase-maker may soon inspire parents, teachers, 
and the public generally to consider the desirability of having 
students own more books. 

It is evident that any attempt even to modify the free text- 
book policy in public education would inspire opposition. Per- 
haps such an effort would be very unwise. But in private and 
parochial schools, the free text-book policy is yet far from 
general, and it is also quite true that many of the texts used 
in Catholic schools are priced rather high. In them, at least, 
may it not be hoped that the paper book, carefully sheltered in 
its brown overcoat, may prove easier on the family purse and 
pave the way for a wider distribution of good books among Cath- 
olic students? 

A larger number of students in schools and colleges should be- 
gin to build their own little libraries. The instinct of ownership 
is not entirely absent even in relation to students and their books, 
and the student’s library, as it develops and expands, becomes 
a sure index of the growth of his mind. In a commencement ad- 
dress some years ago, Professor Lowes of Harvard wisely re- 
marked: “One cannot begin too soon to buy one’s own books, if 
for no other reason (and there are many more) than the freedom 
which they give you to use their fly-leaves for your own private 
index of those matters in their pages which are particularly 
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yours, whether for interest, or information, or what not—those 
things which the index-makers never by any possibility include. 
To be able to turn at will, in a book of your own, to those pas- 
sages which count for you, is to have your wealth at instant 
command, and your books become a record of your intellectual 
adventures, and a source of endless pleasure when you want, 
as you will, to turn back to the things which have given delight, 
or stirred imagination, or opened windows, in the past.” 

That every student may be able to share with him the “delight 
of great books” is the aim of every true teacher. It represents 
one of his noblest opportunities, and his counsel should be heeded, 
particularly when he heralds the happy service of fly-leaf and 
margin. 

Rosert H. MaHoney. 








DR. FRANK De HOVRE, OUTSTANDING BELGIAN 
PEDAGOGUE 


“A pupil of Mercier, Dr. Frank De Hovre is at present one of 
the outstanding pedagogues not only of Belgium, but of the 
whole world.” With these words the erudite Dutch author of 
“Historiese Pedagogiek” presents to his readers a biographical 
sketch followed by a review of the pedagogical doctrine of Dr. 
Frank De Hovre. (“Historiese Pedagogiek,” by Fr. S. Rom- 
bouts, 4 vols. Tilburg, 1928, vol. II, p. 371 et seq.) Fr. S. Rom- 
bouts, the editor of a magazine and of many books on education, 
is himself a prominent educator in the Netherlands. He, a Dutch- 
man, would perhaps not have paid such a tribute to his Belgian 
colleague if he were not sincerely convinced of the eminent serv- 
ices rendered to education by the valuable writings of Dr. De 
Hovre. 

The latter, however, is not as well known and appreciated in 
the United States as he is in other countries, because, with one ex- 
ception, all his pamphlets, essays and books have been written 
mostly in the Flemish and some in the French languages. But 
when, within the near future, the English translation of Dr. De 
Hovre’s remarkable study of “Pedagogical Philosophy” by Dr. 
Edward Jordan, Professor of Pedagogy at the Catholic University 
of Washington, will be published by Benziger Brothers of New 
York, the American public will have a favorable occasion to 
commune with the lucid, sound and elevated mind of the Philos- 
opher of Education, whose reputation is indeed extending to all 
parts of the world. (A series of articles on De Hovre’s “Philos- 
ophie Pedagogique” written by Alex. Correia was started in the 
Revista da Faculdade de Filosofia e Letras de Soa Paolo (Brazil) 
of March, 1930; pp. 15-21.) This book, a comprehensive and 
authoritative presentation of all the modern pedagogical currents 
written in the Flemish language in 1925, has been published also 
in the French and in the German languages. Dr. Paul Fochowicz 
of Kielce is working at a Polish translation. The fact that in five 
years a work on such a subject is being published in five different, 
leading tongues is a sure proof of the intrinsic value of its recog- 
nized importance. It will go far indeed to establish the interna- 
tional reputation of Dr. De Hovre as one of the foremost peda- 
gogues of the world. 

However, it is not so much the subject matter of Dr. De 
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Hovre’s “Pedagogical Philosophy” which I wish to present, in 
advance of the publication of the American edition, but rather 
the author himself. 

It was my good fortune to meet the professor of pedagogy on 
several occasions at the Normal School of Antwerp in 1928, 
shortly after the publication of the French edition of his excel- 
lent textbook. Even then we spoke of the advisability to provide 
the English reading people with a special edition. Two weeks 
ago—on my return from the Memorial Day ceremonies at the 
American Military Cemetery of Walrezhem in West Flanders, 
where I had the honor of meeting again General Pershing, my 
former commander-in-chief—I passed in front of the two-story 
brick residence to the right of the main entrance of the church of 
Audegem in East Flanders, where Dr. Frank De Hovre was born 
on the 3d of April, 1885, and where his brother lives at present. 
The following day, while seated in the professor’s large study of 
his rural home-like resident at Gentbrugge (No. 6 Burvenich- 
straat), a suburb of Ghent, I remarked inquiringly that the year 
of his birth varied in some of the biographical notices I had read. 
Even an official publication of the diocese of Ghent, of whose 
clergy he is a member, gave the year as 1865. “All typographical 
errors!” he replied, while combing back his blond hair with his 
right-hand fingers, and in his jovial and jocular manner. “Thank 
goodness,” he continued, “that the errors occur in the third or 
fourth figure of my birthyear and not in the second, or the 
printers might have made me as old as Methuselah. No, I am 
just past forty-five, feel like a twenty-five year old, and not a 
bit stiff in the knees. Every day when I am here I take a ride 
through the country on my bicycle from one to two o’clock. It 
is my only recreation and physical exercise. After that I continue 
my studies. I usually partake of an early supper. Then from 
six or seven until midnight without interruption I write articles 
for magazines and continue getting out one book after another. 
I get up early in the morning, teach an average of four hours 
each day in Ghent or in Antwerp, attend educational conferences, 
etc.” “It is remarkable,” he added, “how much work a man with 
good health can accomplish in one day and how little rest he 
really needs.” The professor presented me with a complimentary 
copy of his latest work, translated by G. Simeaur into French, 
with an introduction by his friend F. W. Foerster, bearing the 
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title of, “Le Catholicisme, ses pedagogues, sa pedagogie.” (Just 
off the press of Albert Dewit, Bruxelles, gr. 80, I—XII, 454 
pages.) It is a companion volume to his “Pedagogical Philoso- 
phy,” in which he develops in a masterly manner the principle 
that true pedagogy must be based on a complete and true philos- 
ophy of life, as taught by the Catholic Church and by such 
leaders in Catholic education as Bishop Spalding, D. Mercier, 
and the great German educator, Otto Willmann. This book, like 
its predecessor, is characterized by the same clearness of exposi- 
tion, solidity of argumentation, depth of study and elevation of 
mind that make it worthy of being translated as soon as possi- 
ble. There will be a demand for it after the previous one shall 
have met with a favorable reception by the English-speaking 
public. And just as the Belgian editor of this new volume was 
anxious to publish it, after the publication of the first, according 
to what Dr. De Hovre told me, I am convinced that more than 
one publisher in America, as was the case in Belgium, will be 
anxious to print “Catholicism, Its Pedagogues and Its Pedagogy.” 

Then my congenial host and learned friend informed me that 
before long he would have ready the manuscript of his next book, 
to be illustrated with many photographs, “Contemporary Peda- 
gogical Thinkers”; an anthology or selection of quotations from 
the authors mentioned in his “Pedagogical Philosophy,” with the 
comments of Dr. De Hovre. 

“And if God continues to favor me with good health,” he 
added, “it will not be very long before I will get out my fourth 
large volume on ‘Modern Currents in Education; Individualism, 
Voluntarism and Monism.’” 

Dr. De Hovre is a most active and scholarly man. If he is not 
teaching, he is studying or writing. In his library he has all the 
works on pedagogy published in recent years. One finds well- 
filled bookcases almost in every room or hallway of his quiet coun- 
try residence. The American, English and German authors are 
particularly well represented. He reads them in the original 
text. He writes and speaks in at least six languages. However, 
the tongue he expresses himself in most fluently, and by prefer- 
ence, is, of course, his native Flemish language, in which we car- 
ried on our friendly conversation. It is also the language in 
which he composes his masterly books. For Dr. De Hovre is a 
leader in the Flemish movement, and finds this language more 
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suitable for correct expression of scientific thoughts, without hav- 
ing to borrow words from the Latin or the Greek, than any other 
modern language. His style is pure. He loves to bring out his 
thought in relief in finely chiseled phrases, pithily and antinomily. 
Each proposition is clearly stated, each consideration soberly 
expressed, and each conclusion logically and naturally derived 
from the premises. His books are the fruit of deep study. They 
are books for study, school manuals, methodical, informative, 
didactic and necessarily somewhat apologetic. 

Dr. De Hovre is a great admirer of Willmann, whose “Didaktik 
als Bildungslehre” he translated into Flemish. Between 1909 
and 1919 he published a number of studies in the “Revue Neo- 
scolastique” and in the Annales de 1-Institut Superieur de Phi- 
losophie” of Louvain, such as “La Didactique de Willmann,” 
“L’Ethique et la pedagogie morale de Forester,” “La Philosophie 
sociale de B. Kidd,” “La Pedagogie Sociale en Allemagne,” “Pest- 
alozzi et Herbart.” During the war while at Preston in England 
he wrote in English a comparative study on “German and Eng- 
lish Education” (London, 1917). In 1919 he began with Dr. A. 
Decoene the publication of a Flemish pedagogical magazine, 
under the title of “Vlaamsch Opvoedkundig Tijdschrift.” It 
counts thousands of subscribers. 

His first large work, “Paedagogische Wijsbegeerte,” a study of 
modern views on life and of pedagogical theories, appeared in 
1925. It was dedicated to Cardinal D. J. Mercier. In this book 
he reviews and criticizes the three erroneous, distorted and one- 
sided views of life reflected in the Naturalism of Spencer, the 
Socialism of Dewey, Natorp, Bergerman, Kerschensteiner and 
Durkheim and the Politism of Germany with Fichte as its 
exponent. The advocates of anti-naturalism are represented by 
Eucken and Boutroux; Willmann, Paulsen, Pestalozzi and Kidd 
are the sound and true social pedagogues, while Langbehn and 
Foerster are quoted as the fearless critics of German Kultur and 
education. 

Naturalism, for which the study of nature was the supreme 
object of education and which reduced the soul and the whole 
human being to the level of the animal, “has lived from what 
it denied and has died from what it professed.” 

Socialism, with its onesidedness, refuses to the individual the 
right to work out his own destiny by the responsible choice and 
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practice of morality and religion, the warp and woof of the social 
fabric. It claims to be a religion by itself, whereas, aside from 
its Christian doctrine of love of neighbor, it is camouflaged na- 
turalism. 

The deification of the German state by Fichte has had for 
consequence to transform man into a soldier, the individual into 
a citizen, the rights of man into the rights of State, the welfare 
of the soul into the welfare of the Fatherland, powers into 
barracks, society into an army, the nation into the government, 
conscience into patriotism, morality into politics, right into 
might, worship of God into worship of State. 

According to Dr. De Hovre, education consists in the spiritual 
propagation of the human race, and consequently in the propa- 
gation of human culture and views of life. It is not physical but 
spiritual birth, transmission not only of science and knowledge, 
but of appreciation of cultural assets, of ideals of life, tradition 
of religious truths, of principles, of precepts and prohibitions, 
of institutions, of rights and duties. Through training and edu- 
cation is brought about a social and cultural renewal of life. 
The whole cultural ideal of a people of a certain period, its 
ethical norms and values of life are condensed in its ideals of 
training and education. Therefore the history of the ideals of 
the culture of peoples is the history of pedagogical ideals, and 
vice versa. | 

The modern systems of education which disregard or oppose 
Christian ideals offer the sad spectacle of the confusion of Babel: 
They move in darkness, and give no satisfactory answer to the 
questions; What is man, and what is his destiny? They lead to 
the feet of false gods, Spencer to Nature, Comte to Mankind, 
Freud to Sex, Deway to Society, Rousseau to Liberty, Wundt to 
Kultur, Nietzsche to the Superman, Schopenhauer to Evil, Hegel 
to Intellect, Kant to Ethical Freedom, etc. But high upon the 
tower, where revolves the light of Catholic faith, there stands 
the watchman, the signal officer with the telescope of the “phil- 
osophia peremis” and the wisdom of the Church in matters of 
education and sights the ships that pass in the night over the 
dangerous sea. 

It is the outstanding pedagogue, the scholarly magazine editor, 
the magnetic lecturer, the erudite writer on education of Belgium, 
the Flemish priest, Dr. Frank De Hovre. 


Antwerp, June 23, 1930. Urpan De Hasque. 

















EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


HOLY FATHER CHANGES INDULGENCES GRANTED FOR CATECHISM 
STUDY 


The most recent issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis announces 
that the indulgences granted by Pope Paul V and Clement XII 
to those who teach or study catechism have been abrogated and 
new ones granted by His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 

A plenary indulgence is granted those who teach or study cate- 
chism about an hour and not less than forty-five minutes twice 
a month, and who receive the sacraments and visit some public 
oratory to pray for the intention of the Holy Father. 

A partial indulgence of 100 days is granted those who comply 
with the first condition. 


DEDICATION OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ NEW NOVITIATE 


Urging all Catholics to afford their children a Catholic edu- 
cation rather than enter them in institutions where “Christ is 
denied and neglected,” His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, addressed more than 1,300 persons, 
including over 100 priests, at the recent exercises dedicating the 
Christian Brothers’ new novitiate at Barrytown, N. Y. 

His Eminence pointed out, in the course of his sermon, that in 
Catholic schools “youths are taught to preserve their souls against 
the devil himself,” and in referring to the Christian Brothers’ 
novitiate the Cardinal asserted that “here students are not edu- 
cated for themselves, but are trained for others.” 

The ceremonies during which His Eminence officiated included 
a Pontifical Mass celebrated by Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, Rector 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

Cardinal Hayes likened the teaching of the Brothers to “a 
battle for the Kingdom of God.” 

“It is not a battle of bloodshed,” he said, “for it is carried on in 
the classroom. Here, at least, God is acknowledged and loved, 
but in many classrooms of the nation He is not known, and even 
denied.” 

The novitiate, which is known as St. Joseph’s Normal Institute, 
was moved from Pocantico Hills following the purchase by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.,,of the Brothers’ former property. The new 
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buildings were erected at a cost of more than $1,000,000 and 
stand on a site occupying 250 acres along the east bank of the 
Hudson River. 


NUNS MARK 76TH YEAR IN SAN FRANCISCO WITH DEDICATION OF 
SCHOOL 


Ten thousand people attended on September 8 the dedication 
ceremonies of the new Girls’ High School, the opening of which 
commemorated the seventy-sixth anniversary of the Order of the 
Sisters of the Presentation, in San Francisco. The Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco, officiated. 

Eight hundred students in the black and white habit of the 
convent and several thousand members of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the Presentation Schools in California marched in the 
procession around the great Gothic and Tudor structure. In 
the line of march were the uniformed drill teams of the Young 
Ladies’ Institute, the sodalities of St. Ignatius’ Church and the 
boy choir of St. Anne’s Church. 

The procession was headed by Archbishop Hanna, and ac- 
companying him were the Very Rev. Oreste Trinchieri, S.C., 
provincial general of the Salesian Fathers; the Very Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, C.S.P., former superior of the Paulists; the Very Rev. 
Edward J. Whelan, S.J., president of St. Ignatius University; 
the Rev. Richard Gleeson, 8.J.; the Rev. Richard Collins, pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church; the Rev. W. G. O’Mahony and the Rev. 
Patrick G. Moriarty. 

The Archbishop, in his address following the dedication, paid 
a glowing tribute to the Sisters of the Presentation who seventy- 
six years ago came from Ireland to San Francisco. 

“This great Gothic and Tudor structure for the education of 
our young womanhood is a tribute to the valor of those brave 
nuns who more than three-quarters of a century ago braved the 
wilderness to bring the light of education here,” he said. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, as chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, has written to all religious 
bodies throughout the United States asking for their cooperation 
in the effort to eradicate illiteracy in this country. The astound- 
ing facts on illiteracy have been called to their attention and an 
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appeal made for their cooperation in the endeavor to eliminate 
this handicap from several millions of our citizens. In his letter 
Dr. Wilbur says: “The National Advisory Committee on IIlit- 
eracy, appointed with the approval of President Hoover, is en- 
deavoring to stimulate interest in eradicating illiteracy in the 
United States. The success of the proposed campaign will depend 
in a large measure on the active cooperation of all religious 
bodies throughout the country. The census of 1920 reported 
4,931,905 persons, ten years of age and over, unable to write in 
any language. This number comprises only those people who 
have no education whatever. Of this number, 1,242,572 are 
native-born white, 1,763,740 are foreign-born and 1,842,161 are 
Negroes. These people are sheer illiterates. The number of 
people unable to read with understanding or to write a letter is 
variously estimated from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy appeals to your organ- 
ization to help awaken nation-wide interest in educating these 
under-privileged people. The handicap of not being able to read 
and write and the economic loss to our country are inestimable. 
Please give us your whole-hearted cooperation.” 


NEW FIELD OF SERVICE OFFERED BY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Federal Office of Education has established a new service 
in the field of special educational problems. It will be the aim of 
this service to assist school systems throughout the country in 
planning for the education of children who are mentally or emo- 
tionally of exceptional type. It will initiate and conduct studies 
of the educational and social needs of mentally deficient or 
backward children, of children with specific educational and 
mental handicaps, and of psychopathic or nervously unstable 
children. It will report the work that is being done in various 
centers on behalf of such children and will cooperate with school 
officials in the organization of special classes and programs of 
work. The work will be a part of the Division of Special Prob- 
lems, and will be under the immediate direction of Elise H. 
Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children. 


PUBLISHER ADDS MORE FILMS 


The film, “Books—From Manuscript to Classroom,” has proven 
so popular among schools that The John C. Winston Company, 
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distributors of it, have more than doubled the number of prints 
for distribution. They hope now to be able to fill all requests 
with but little delay. This film, which interestingly reveals the 
making of a textbook, may be borrowed without cost by schools 
possessing a 16-mm projector. Requests should be sent to the 
Home Office of the Company, 1006-16 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OFFERS COURSES IN AVIATION 


Through its Department of Law and Mechanics, the Catholic 
University of America here will offer this year, for the first time, a 
series of courses dealing with conquests of the air from the stand- 
points of aviation and radio. 

In the School of Law, Dr. James J. Hayden will conduct a 
graduate course in Air Law, Dean John McDill Fox announces. 
This work will be divided into two branches—one dealing with 
aviation, the other with radio. The classroom work will be merely 
a starting point; the real task for the students being their own 
individual research. The lectures, however, will bring prominent 
lawyers before the class from time to time to discuss special 
problems. The first semester will be devoted to aviation law and 
the second to radio law, according to the present plans. 

The Department of Mechanics is sponsoring this year courses 
of lectures on aerodynamics and aeronautics, in celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the establishment of the first American 
wind tunnel at the University. The courses will be given under 
the general direction and supervision of Prof. Louis H. Crook, 
head of the Department. The first series of lectures will be de- 
livered by Dr. Max M. Monk, well known in this country and 
in Europe, formerly in charge of aerodynamic research, Goettigen 
Aerodynamic Institute, Germany, and head of the department 
of research of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
in this country. This series will be confined to the subject of 
fluid dynamics, and will be so arranged that students seeking 
advanced degrees may secure graduate credit for completing the 
work of the course. The series also will be adapted to the needs 
of aircraft designers and engineers in allied arts. Dr. Monk’s 
own text on Fluid Dynamics will be one of the printed sourcés 
used in the course. 


ST. BONAVENTURE’S, N. Y., ADDS COURSE IN OPTICS 


Announcement of a new course in Optics at St. Bonaventure’s 
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College was made recently by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M., president of the institution. This course will serve as a 
nucleus for the course in Optometry which the college hopes to 
introduce in the near future. 

The course will be in charge of Dr. John Peter Nickel, who 
came to St. Bonaventure’s last year from the University of 
Dayton. 

In commenting on the new course, Father Thomas said that it 
was in line with the policy of St. Bonaventure’s to make its sci- 
entific department as wide and useful in its scope as possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN RELIGION 


The following interesting summary of Correspondence Courses 
in Religion appears in the 1930 Report of Rev. Leon A. MeNeill, 
Diocesan Superintendent of the Diocese of Wichita: 

“By instruction of Rt. Rev. Aug. J. Schwertner, D.D., Bishop 
of Wichita, the Diocesan School Office established a Religious 
Correspondence School in the fall of 1929. During the winter 
Msgr. Victor Day’s Correspondence Course on the Apostle’s 
Creed was conducted for children who were unable to attend 
Catholic schools. Two hundred one children were enrolled for 
the course. One hundred forty-one children completed the set 
of eighteen lessons and were awarded diplomas. Francis Culhane 
of Benton, Kansas, received the prize which had been offered to 
the best student. Thirty-four children returned one or more 
lessons but failed to complete the course. The remaining twenty- 
six who were enrolled failed to return any of the lessons. Several 
of these were adults who wished to receive the materials of in- 
struction but had no intention of returning answers to the ques- 
tions sent out each week. 

“The important and laborious work of conducting the courses 
was placed in the hands of Rev. A. G. Stremel. Father Stremel 
was assisted in the work of correcting the papers by Miss Agnes 
Doherty, Secretary in the Chancery Office, and by the following 
girls of Cathedral High School: Isadel Bowlus, Virginia Campbell, 
Florence Fallis, Margaret Fitzgerald, Opal Labadie, Eileen 
Meeker, Natalie Ring, Mary Ardene Threlfall, Marie Weigand, 
and Clara Wohler. Great credit is due to these girls for their 
willing and efficient services. 
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“During the school year 1930-31 Msgr. Day’s Correspondence 
Course on the Sacraments, Sacramentals, and Prayer will be 
offered. This course contains twenty-six lessons. The book of 
instructions and the first set of questions will be sent out of the 
office Wednesday, October 1, and weekly thereafter, with the 
exception of a week at Christmas, until the completion of the 
entire set of lessons. The enrolment fee is one dollar. The course 
will be conducted free of charge for those who are unable to pay 
the regular fee. We ask priests to recommend this course to those 
children of their parishes or missions who would profit by it. 
Applications should be submitted to the office at least a week in 
advance of October 1 in order that the full class may begin with 
the lessons at the same time. 

“Our first experience with correspondence courses was very 
satisfactory. They have proved themselves effective instruments 
of religious education for children who cannot otherwise receive 
frequent and regular instruction. Best results are obtained where 
parents form a study circle in the home and not only help the 
children to learn the lessons but also make an earnest study of 
the matter themselves. We look forward to enrolling at least 
five hundred children this fall and pray that God may continue 
to bless our efforts to provide religious education for children 
who cannot attend Catholic schools.” 


RECENT SCHOOL CHANGES 


A number of changes in the heads of Catholic educational in- 
stitutions in various parts of the country have been forwarded to 
the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, for inclusion in the 1930 Directory of Catholic Colleges 
and Schools, which will soon make its appearance. 

Among the changes announced are the following: 

The Very Rev. Thomas F. Levan, C.M., formerly President of 
De Paul University, Chicago, has been named Superior of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo., succeeding the Very Rev. 
Thomas D. Coyne, C.M., who has been transferred to Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

The Rev. Vincent Fochtman, O.F.M., has succeeded the Rev. 
Alois Fromm, O.F.M., as President of Quincy College and Sem- 
inary, Quincy, Ill. Father Fromm is now a professor at St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Hinsdale, Ill. 
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The Very Rev. Barnard Ambrozic, O.F.M., has been named 
head of St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, Lemont, IIl. 

The Very Rev. Columban Thuis, 0.8.B., has been named Rec- 
tor of St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

The Rev. Athanasius Karlin, O.M.Cap., has been named Rec- 
tor of St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kans. 

The Very Rev. Pacificus Raith, O.M.Cap., has been named 
head of St. Anthony’s Monastery, of the Capuchin Fathers, Mar- 
athon, Wis. 

The Rev. Baldwin Schulte, O.F.M., has been named head of 
the Franciscan Theological Seminary at Oldenburg, Ind. 


POPE LAUDS N. C. W. C. PROJECTS 


The Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Conference are 
warmly congratulated by His Holiness Pope Pius XI on the pro- 
jects they have undertaken through the Conference, in a letter 
from Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, to the Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco and Chairman of 
the N. C. W. C. Administrative Committee, just received at the 


Conference’s headquarters here. 

Following the last general meeting of the Bishops, reports of 
the Welfare Conference’s activities and projects were prepared 
and sent to the Holy See. There they were studied thoroughly. 
Cardinal Pacelli’s letter follows: 


Most Illustrious and Reverend Sir: 

The August Pontiff received with gladness the report in which 
you recorded all that was considered and decided at the Meeting 
of the Bishops last November. 

The Holy Father congratulates you most heartily on the de- 
liberations held and the plans adopted. They manifest your 
solicitude for the teaching and guiding of the people entrusted to 
your care. 

And in order that those things which you have planned for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls may be more abundantly 
effected, His Holiness invokes for you and for the faithful com- 
mitted to your charge the blessings of heaven, as a token of which 
he bestows upon all of you his Apostolic Benediction. 

I take this opportunity of extending to you my personal re- 
spectful good wishes, and I remain 

Devotedly yours, E. Card. Pacelli. 
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SPECIALIST IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


A new position of considerable importance has recently been 
created in the United States Office of Education and a specialist 
in Negro education has been assigned to the office. Its specific 
and immediate function is to serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation concerning Negro education; to conduct, direct, and en- 
courage educational research; to stimulate interest in the present 
status and future possibilities of Negro education; and to assist 
in coordinating the various researches, activities, and interests of 
Negro schools and of persons concerned in Negro education and 
related matters. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Latin I, by Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1929. Pp. 526+-xxvii. 
Latin II, by Pearson and Lawrence. New York: American Book 

Co., 1929. Pp. 636-+-xviii. 

These two text books represent still another attempt to follow 
the suggestions of The Classical Investigation. In “Latin I,” 
the study of many forms and principles of syntax that are diffi- 
cult and of infrequent use has been postponed until after the first 
year. The material that is introduced is not taught in a formal 
manner, but is presented in connection with an immediate use 
and is frequently and systematically reviewed. Passages of 
connected Latin for translation are provided from the very 
beginning, and the subject matter of these connected passages 
deals with such topics as the home life of the Romans, anecdotes 
and fables of Roman life and thought, traditions and dramatic 
events of Roman history, and stories from classical mythology. 
The book is unusually rich in material that shows the great con- 
tribution of Latin to English. These points will indicate how 
“Latin I” in its outstanding features follows the major recom- 
mendations of The Classical Investigation. 

“Latin II” presents a second year course in Latin and is 
designed to follow “Latin I” with no break in continuity. Like 
the earlier book, it aims to follow the recommendations of The 
Classical Investigation as to content and method. Attention 
may be called to the following features: 

1. In accordance with the practice now generally followed, the 
reading of Caesar is deferred for at least one third of the year, 
and reading material of a similar nature to that used in the first 
year is substituted. 

2. Up to the point where the reading of Caesar is begun, the 
book follows exactly the method of presentation used in “Latin 
I.” In these chapters such new facts of form and syntax as are 
essential for the reading of Caesar are carefully developed. 

3. In its treatment of the Relation of Latin to English the 
present book is a continuation of its predecessor. 

4. The book aims to present the Gallic Wars asa whole. For 
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this purpose there are inserted summaries and translations of 
portions not given in Latin for the pupil’s mastery. 

5. Following the continuous Caesar narrative, several selec- 
tions for sight translation are given. These include some of the 
omitted parts of the Bellum Gallicum, and two passages from the 
Bellum Civile. 

6. Stress has been laid by the authors on written Latin, from 
the firm conviction that it is an invaluable means of securing 
clarity of ideas and accuracy of expression. 

7. The required vocabulary is presented in small groups of 
words as they occur in the text. 

Roy J. Dererrakri. 





Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita, XXI—XXV, edited by C. F. Walters 
and R. S. Conway. Oxford University Press. Oxford, 1928. 
The present volume is a member of the highly reputed series of 

critical texts published by the Oxford University Press. As is 

it contains the most famous of all the books of Livy’s history, 
that portion which was to a large measure contemporaneous with 
his own lifetime, and seemingly on that account most brilliantly 
related by him. There is little to be said about this book, except 
that two experienced and very efficient text makers are respon- 
sible for it, and it is a worthy representative of the excellent 
series in which it appears. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 





English Prose: 1600-1660. Edited by Cecil A. Moore and 
Douglas Bush. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1930. Pp. xv+622. Price, $2.50. 

The break in continuity that is marked by the Revolution of 
1688 is to the student of English Literature reflected in the gap 
that seems to intervene between the writings of the Caroline and 
Jacobean ages and those of the age immediately succeeding. The 
world beyond that gap is vastly different, with an outlook and 
an expression so removed from those of the eighteenth century 
that at times the student feels he would be more at home with 
Vergil and Dante than with Bacon and Burton. And he may 
wonder whether the change was an improvement. If it was, a 
high price was paid. Whatever the language gained in polish 
it lost something when those glorified shopkeepers known as the 
Whig Aristocracy, in banishing James II and replacing him by 
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a salaried figurehead, paved the way for that refinement of the 
eighteenth century which is but a poor substitute for the romantic 
gallantry of a Richard Crashaw or the deep sincerity and solemn 
organ tones of a Donne. 

If it were only because it will introduce young students of the 
United States to such spirits the present collection would be 
welcome. For the men here represented, about whose words 
clung at least the aroma of the medieval tradition, may well 
inspire a youth nurtured in a country that is governed by that 
class least fitted to govern, a class that dates its hegemony from 
the “Glorious Revolution.” But even though many a student be 
incapable of appreciating this, the deeper aspect of their charm, 
he will hardly fail to profit by the revelation these writers afford 
of the significance of style. Delicate perception of vowel music, 
sonority of rhythm, measured cadence, were to the great seven- 
teenth-century masters of English prose intrinsic elements of the 
finished product; in other words, they understood that thought 
and language constitute one whole. And this lesson is sadly 
needed nowadays when the educational world is flooded with 
books professing to teach Freshmen how to write, by methods 
which seem to imply that the art of writing can be mastered by 
rules conned from a text book. This divorcing of matter from 
manner is fatal, as every teacher knows; and the first step in 
reform must be a frank abandonment of this false method in 
favor of memorizing great prose. This, coupled with a reinstate- 
ment of Latin and Greek as instruments for training students in 
the technique of writing, will produce the desired result, while 
the latest “Text Book of Rhetoric” or “Freshman Composition,” 
wherein he is instructed how to write by persons who themselves 
never wrote anything, will advance the student hardly a step. 

The selections here given are judiciously chosen, the notes are 
helpful and the glossary is well done. Despite what is said on 
page 205 we are not quite certain that Bacon’s Novum Organum 
in a modern English version is quite in place among examples of 
English prose. With this reservation we welcome the present 
attempt to acquaint young readers with a literature which not 
only can convey lessons in literary technique but with the 
elucidation of a skilful expounder will not fail to inculcate prin- 
ciples of loftier value. 

Epwin Ryan. 
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The New Human Interest Library. In six volumes. Total num- 
ber of pages 2,600; bound in three styles—buckram, de luke 
fabrikoid, and “rainbow.” Actual size of volumes, 6144 x9% 
inches. Price, for the set, $37.75 net, and upward. Chicago: 
The Midland Press. 

The school is frequently criticized because it does not inspire 
pupils with a lasting desire for knowledge. One recent writer 
went so far as to say that “Most people of the generation now 
in middle life, by the time they reached their adolescence, have 
had built into them the strongest possible resistance to intel- 
lectual maturity.”* Regardless of the truth of this assertion, 
it is apparent that of the large number of pupils who leave 
school before graduation very few make any further effort to 
continue their education. Even college graduates lose interest 
in study when they are no longer spurred on by examinations 
and the earning of credits. 

Educators, on the other hand, point to the difficulties which 
must be met in instructing children. It is demonstrated that 
the school is responsible for the education of the children only 
five hours out of every twenty-four. The many forces that 
meanwhile operate against the work of the school tend to mini- 
mize the influence of the teacher. The history teacher finds it a 
trying task to bridge the gap between the comforts of modern 
life and the privations of a pioneer age. The geography teacher 
must use all her skill to keep attention centered on the climate 
and products of foreign lands when the pupil is concerned with 
local interests. The instructor in mathematics must frequently 
contend with the criticism of parents in presenting topics that 
do not have immediate application. The English teacher tries 
valiantly to correct the errors of speech that are learned on the 
street. 

Teachers are fully aware of the shortcomings of the school and 
are continually striving to improve results. Any agency or device 
that helps to extend the sphere of education is welcomed by all 
who are engaged in school work. Teachers are especially inter- 
ested in the widening influence of the library. They are con- 
vinced that the school will cease to be an isolated educational 
agency when the books that pupils choose for outside reading 
deal chiefly with the subjects of science, invention, industry, his- 





*Liberty, Everett Dean Martin. New York: W. W. Morton & Co. 
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tory and travel. It is evident, however, that books, especially 
reference works, on these subjects do not usually appeal to 
children. In fact, mere mention of the subjects often discourages 
the young folks or prejudices them against the books. 

The editors of The New Human Interest Library have gone a 
long way toward removing this prejudice by building a set of 
books that is inviting to children. The set consists of six volumes 
and a reading guide. These volumes contain a store of reference 
material presented in such an entertaining style that children 
are impelled to extended and consecutive reading. The titles c’ 
the volumes, The Child and His World, Stories of Science, Great 
Industries, Our Country in Romance, Around the World, and 
Leaders of All Times indicate the comprehensive character of 
the work. 

The material contained within this Library has been carefully 
selected and is presented in simple language with appropriate 
illustrations. Each volume is practically a complete unit within 
itself, including, however, cross references where it may be de- 
sirable for the reader to consult something in another volume 
of the series. There are also copious bibliographies and other 
aids to research. The set is well indexed and attractively bound. 

The New Human Interest Library is recommended to schools 
for use as a silent reader of the informational type, for textual 
material in the science units of junior high schools and for 
reference and reading circle work in the libraries of schools in 
general. Teachers will find it a valuable set to recommend to 
parents who desire to cooperate with the school by putting 
worthwhile reading material in the home. 

JAMES E. CUMMINGS. 


Types of World Literature. Edited by Percy Hazen Houston, 
Ph.D., and Robert Metcalf Smith, Ph.D. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+1,200. Price, $3.50. 
Types of World Literature consists of selections from the 

accepted masterpieces of the world” (Preface), arranged ac- 

cording to these types: epic and romance, tragedy, comedy, 
lyric (song, sonnet, ode, pastoral and elegy, French Lyric poetry, 

German lyric poetry), the tale, history, biography, the letter, 

literary criticism, satire, political ideas, and philosophical dis- 

course. The editors present in chronological order the best speci- 
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mens, usually complete units, of these types in world literature. 
They rightly contend that “In the study of any given type, it is 
more profitable for a student to become familiar with the mas- 
ters ... than to devote his attention to many minor writers 
of a single period or country” and that only through a study of 
the masters can the student “form standards of comparison 
and begin to acquire a discriminating taste for literary excel- 
lence” (Preface). 

In general, any book which, in a sense, internationalizes lit- 
erature, which proves to the student that literature neither begins 
nor ends in his own nation, which introduces him to fifty master- 
pieces rather than to fifty works whose only distinction may be 
that they were written in his own country, deserves a hearty wel- 
come. There is need of a better knowledge of world literature. 
The writer once asked an intelligent junior in college who Dante 
was and was timidly counter-questioned: “He was some sort 
of lawyer, wasn’t he?” 

But in one volume to compile an anthology of world litera- 
ture where so much wealth begs admission is no simple matter. 
The present editors succeeded tolerably well, as perhaps as can 
be expected. To be statistical for a moment, they present 43 
English authors, 21 French, 19 Greek, 12 Roman, 10 Italian, 9 
German, 5 Hebrew, 5 American, and one Hindu, Chinese, Norse, 
Dutch, Persian, Norwegian, and Russian. These figures some- 
what enable the reader to judge for himself. Obviously, if in- 
trinsic value alone counted, there are comparatively too many 
English authors, but one willingly overlooks that in an anthology 
printed in English. It is just, however, to consider what na- 
tionalities are entirely missing from the list. One immediately 
thinks of Spanish literature. Can it be that Spanish literature, 
with its Cervantes, Calderon (whom the critics Schlegel and 
Lowell rank practically next to Shakespeare as a dramatist), 
Lope de Vega, and Saint Teresa (lyric), should merit no place 
in an antholology of types of world literature? Hardly. And 
what is true of the omission of Spanish literature may also be 
true of other literatures about which the writer knows less, such 
as Polish and Austrian. 

As enumerated above, history, biography, political ideas, and 
philosophy are included among the literary types, which inclu- 
sion the editors satisfactorily justify. Where, however, so many 
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types are incorporated we find the novel as a type ignored. The 
epic and romance and the tale, as the editors present them, do 
not cover the novel, nor do the editors allude to or try to ex- 
plain their exclusion of the novel, as they certainly should have 
done. 

Every type is introduced by a well done but brief (one to 
two page) essay. No biographical data and, excepting the few 
footnotes, no notes are given, but there are good indexes : 

a chronological table of authors. The binding, paper, and print 
(two columns to a page) are excellent. It is a book one is 
glad to own, and it is on the whole a good survey anthology for 


courses in comparative literature and types of literature. 
Aue. J. App. 


English Composition, by May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde 
West. New York: American Book Co., 1930. Pp. xii-++595. 
A new text on English composition is not an unusual event. The 

number of such texts is great and increasing, and while their 

content and method seem in general to grow better with numbers, 
yet on the whole one text is usually just about as good as an- 
other. This is true also of the present volume. 

Two shortcomings should be noted. The lessons on rhythm 
and scansion (pp. 368-375) are somewhat shaky in theory, 
though it must be admitted that the treatment of rhythm and 
scansion is practically never satisfying as to theory anywhere. 
Another shortcoming is that whereas the sentence is constantly 
emphasized, like a theme, the paragraph is very much neglected, 
though in the study of composition the paragraph is often of 
more practical importance than the sentence. 

The distinguishing merits of the book lie in its emphasis on 
the social phases of English, the forms of politeness and good 
manners, and especially in its lessons on “Reading for Recre- 
ation and Stimulation.” Here books, fictional, historical, na- 
tural science books, suitable to the age and taste of the students, 
are interestingly suggested, each with a word of explanatice > 
as to its theme and manner. This will certainly stimulate read- 
ing, spontaneous reading, and any course in English which 
induces students to read worthwhile books can hardly be thought 


of as unsuccessful. 
Ava. J. App. 
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Boyleader’s Primer, by Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. New 
York, Milwaukee and Chicago: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1930. Pp. xvi+-240. 


A book like this has long been a desideratum. Many priests 
and laymen, anxious to work with boys, have been hindered by 
a lack of knowledge of the techniques involved. They have real- 
ized the complicated nature of such projects, but they have had 
no convenient source to which to turn for information. The 
present book is an excellent answer to the need. 

No one is better equipped than Father Kilian for the task. 
As Director of the Catholic Boy’s Brigade he has learned by 
practical experience the way to the boy’s heart. The present 
volume represents the fruit of this long experience. 

The tone of the volume is practical throughout. Father Kilian 
has handled the technical aspects of the subject in a previous 
volume, Boy Guidance. The present work contains such useful 
information as: how to make an inexpensive substitute for an 
eight-pound shot, how to teach swimming, how to make an inter- 
esting collection of picture post cards, where to find good songs, 
and similar items of information. Everything in the book has 
apparently been thoroughly tested in practice. For this reason 
the volume inspires confidence. 

The format of the book does not measure up to the quality 
of the subject-matter. Mistakes are rather more frequent than 
one would expect in a well-edited work. The following unfor- 
tunate statement appears on page 189: 

“One question a chaplain may be called upon to decide is 
whether or not a privately organized group of boys should join 
a national organization or not. There can only be a question 
of a Catholic national organization, since all others in the 
United States are not approved by the Church.” This might 
lead the incautious reader to conclude that such an organization 
as the Boy Scouts of America had never received ecclesiastical 
approval. Of course anyone familiar with the facts will realize 
that the Boy Scouts have been approved by numerous bishops 
and by the Holy See itself. 

In spite of these few defects, Father Kilian’s work deserves 
the highest praise. The problem of the leisure-time activity of 
modern youth is a pressing one. Catholics will find a satisfactory 
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solution if they give the problem the type of careful attention 
which is represented by the present volume. 
Paut Haniy Furrey. 
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